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Dedication 


In humility we offer this dedication to 
Swami Sivananda Saraswati, who initiated 
Swami Satyananda Saraswati into the secrets of yoga. 


Managing the Six Conditions 


Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 


ur entire life we are dealing with one element, the mind. 

For every learning, every achievement and action we use 
the help of this great power called the mind. Manas, buddhi, 
chitta and ahamkara are the four aspects that constitute the 
whole mind. There is also a nature in the mind which is in- 
fluenced by the senses, the karmendriyas and the jnanendriyas, 
organs of action and organs of perception. Everybody thinks 
of manas, buddhi, chitta, ahamakara, yet beyond this clas- 
sification is the nature of mind. 

From the perspectives of tantra, yoga, Vedanta and Sam- 
khya, the mind is coloured by the three gunas — sattwa, rajas 
and tamas which represent the condition and the influence 
under which the mind functions. If the mind is under the 
tamasic influence, every response, thought and pattern of 
action and behaviour will be tamasic. If the mind is under 
the rajasic influence, everything will be rajasic. If the mind 
is under the influence of sattwa, everything will be sattwic, 
positive, uplifting and inspirational. 

Every spiritual tradition teaches us how to manage and 
transform the negatives, the conditions of tamoguna and 
rajoguna. The moment people look at the nature of the 
mind, they find it difficult to accept that they are negative. 
Therefore, everybody looks at the classification of the mind 
and nobody looks at the swabhava of the mind, the nature 
and behaviour of the mind. This is an important aspect 
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of becoming a yoga sadhaka, managing the conditions of 
the mind and recognizing the barriers which stop your 
progress. Don’t live in a world of imagination and fantasy, 
instead see what stops you, what the blockages are and 
how you can overcome them. Once you are able to manage 
your tamoguna, you will attain sattwa. Enlightenment is 
something which you achieve when you have overcome the 
six conditions of mind which hold you grounded to this 
dimension and plane; and that is the final challenge. 

There are six basic conditions in the mind which are 
coloured by the gunas: kama, krodha, lobha, moha, mada, 
matsarya, desire, anger, greed, infatuation, arrogance and 
envy. They become the cause of your discontentment and 
dissatisfactions in life. Everything in your life and in your 
mind rotates along these six conditions. In the Indian 
tradition, these six have been called by many names. Some 
call them the shatripu or the six enemies which ensure that 
the human mind is confined to this gross dimension and do 
not allow it to be awakened. Some people call them the six 
friends. 

I have called them six friends for they are with us right 
from birth. They are an integral part of how we think, 
how we act, live and behave. They are conditions which 
life receives in which it has to develop, grow and evolve. 
Similarly, in order to evolve spiritually the six conditions 
have to be dealt with and managed. This is an important 
part of the yogic sadhana. 
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The 2nd Chapter of Yoga 


ri Swami Satyananda Saraswati established the Bihar 

School of Yoga in 1963, in order to fulfil the mandate of 
his guru, Swami Sivananda Saraswati. The mandate Swami 
Satyananda received was to propagate the science of yoga 
and take yoga from “shore to shore and door to door”. In 
the days of Swami Sivananda, yoga was far from the globally 
recognized and accepted word it is today. Yoga was considered 
a spiritual practice reserved for sannyasins and renuniciates 
who had renounced society and were seeking enlightenment. 
It was not seen as something that could be incorporated into 
society and practised by the general public. 

When the Bihar School of Yoga was established, the philo- 
sophy, practices, applications and lifestyle of yoga as practical 
and scientific systems were unknown, even in Indian society. 
From the beginning, yoga training and propagation by the 
Bihar School of Yoga took the form of intensive residential 
programs, in which yoga was taught as a way to qualitatively 
enhance physical health, mental peace, emotional harmony. A 
sequence of progression in yoga was defined fifty years ago by 
Swami Satyananda, by giving systematic training first in hatha 
yoga, raja yoga, and kriya yoga, as bahiranga yoga, external 
yoga. Simultaneously, training in antaranga, internal, aspect of 
karma yoga, bhakti and jnana yoga was provided through the 
lifestyle and inspiration of the ashram environment. A holistic 
or integral yoga system developed in which the yoga aspirant 
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could awaken and integrate the faculties of head, heart and 
hands. The different angas, limbs, of yoga become the means 
of attaining this personal harmony and integrated expression. 

In the early 1940s, the subject of yoga was propagated 
across the world by teachers and masters of different 
traditions, introducing the idea that through the practice of 
yoga one could explore the body, mind, emotions, and have 
a glimpse into one's spiritual nature. The first-generation 
teachers focused on bringing the knowledge of yoga to 
human society according to the need of the society at that 
time. In the 1960s, yoga was seen as a physical culture. In 
the 1970s, it was seen as a way to overcome stress, anxiety, 
tension and to improve the physical and mental functions. 
In the 1980s, research into the various possibilities and 
potentials of yoga to assist and promote physical and mental 
health took the forefront. By the1990s, a rapid increase in 
the popularity of the practice of asana was evident across 
the globe. The asana component of yoga had been accepted 
worldwide and other components of yoga were relegated 
to the background and largely ignored by the mainstream 
practitioners and majority of yoga teachers. Today, 28 million 
people are practising yoga in the United States alone and 
statistics estimate 300 million practitioners worldwide. 

In 2013, the World Yoga Convention was conducted in 
Munger to celebrate the Golden Jubilee of the Bihar School 
of Yoga. Over 50,000 yoga practitioners, teachers, students 
and aspirants participated in this historic event either in 
person or through the internet. The Convention was a 
milestone that marked the completion of fifty years of yoga 
propagation. The mandate of taking yoga from shore to 
shore and door to door was fulfilled. Over a fifty-year period, 
with the help of yoga aspirants and well-wishers all over the 
world, a yogic renaissance had taken place. The chapter 
of yoga propagation was complete and when one chapter 
closed, the next chapter opened. 

Thus the World Yoga Convention also heralded the 
beginning of the second chapter of the Bihar School of Yoga. 
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The hallmark of this second chapter is a new vision of yoga 
not as a practice but as a vidya, a wisdom to be understood, 
imbibed and expressed in life. This understanding of the 
fundamental need for integral development was the vision of 
Swami Satyananda, which he imparted and taught through 
the concept of the yoga chakra, or the wheel of yoga. 

The second chapter of the Bihar School of Yoga and the 
teachings which are being presented are not concerned with 
propagation of the practices of yoga. Isolated practices of 
yoga do not bring about the qualitative change and spiritual 
evolution intended and envisaged by the seers. The transcen- 
dence of the negative and restricting conditions and the real 
evolution and growth of the personality takes place only when 
the vidya of yoga is comprehended, absorbed and realized. 

The profundity of yogic understanding must increase 
and the depths of yoga must be fathomed, if the vidya is 
to be realized and maintained for future generations. The 
experience and wisdom of accomplished yogis and spiritual 
scientists is recorded in the scriptural and classical texts 
detailing each anga of yoga. The second chapter teachings 
are a progressive effort to discern and elucidate the 
experiences and realizations of the ancient seers, within the 
blueprint of the yoga chakra. 

For individual aspirants, the challenge of the second 
chapter is to deepen the understanding and experience of 
yoga. Practice is merely an introduction to yoga, which is 
limited by personal motivation and constraints. The yoga 
vidya dimension is accessed only when one moves from 
practice to sadhana and makes a sincere effort to experience 
the aims defined by the different angas of yoga. Until that 
sincerity awakens, the commitment to adhere to the system 
and the vidya of yoga is lacking. With sincerity, seriousness 
and commitment, each aspirant has to accept responsibility 
for their own development and betterment in life. 

Ultimately, yoga is a lifestyle. It is not a practice. For, once 
the yogic principles are imbibed and become part of life, the 
attitudes, perceptions, interactions, the mind, actions and 


behaviours will improve. To meet the challenge of the second 
chapter, the expressive and the behavioural components of 
yoga, the antaranga and the bahiranga aspects, have to come 
together. When head, heart and hands unite, an ordinary 
moment can become divine. An ordinary life can become a 
divine life. 
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50 Years Marks 
the Turning Point 


The practices of yoga that you have adopted so far have 
not fulfilled the real needs in your life for you have 
never allowed them access into your life. The only way 
you can allow them access is by realizing that you need 
to connect with positivity and goodness. That has to 
be the state of mind of a spiritual sadhaka. That is the 
quality and nature of a spiritual sadhaka, to connect 
with positivity. 

—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 


In 1963 when Bihar School of Yoga was established in the 
remote town of Munger, Bihar, yoga was unheard of in the 
West. Even in India, yoga was a word associated with ascetics 
and renunciates in the Himalayas who practised austerities. 
Today, according to the statistical research available, millions 
of people across the globe practise something called ‘yoga’. 
In America alone the number of people practising yoga has 
grown by over 50% in the last four years to over 36 million as 
of 2016. In common parlance the word yoga is used to refer 
to a series of asanas or even just physical practices which may 
or may not be derived from any classical traditional source. 

This physical component of asana has taken the modern 
world of materialism by storm. Irrespective of culture, 
religion, social and economic circumstances, people are 
practising a form of physical exercise derived from yoga 
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asana. The general understanding is that yoga is a set or 
series of physical practices much like gymnastics or Pilates, 
which can be done with any accessory or in any location. 
Paddle-yoga is asana performed on a paddleboard in the 
ocean. Aerial yoga is asana performed while hanging from 
the ceiling. Snoga is asana practised in the winter mountain 
landscape. Doga is yoga when you practise with your dog. 

But this supermarket of yoga reflects what modern con- 
sumers want yoga to be. Yoga has become something that 
fits with individual interests, and reflects the latest fashion 
or fad. Choose your own brand, the list of fashionable 
varieties and combinations of different yogas available in 
the marketplace of health and fitness are almost endless. 
This proliferation of yoga styles is consumer driven diversity, 
and the popularity of different styles and brands is like 
anything else in the marketplace, largely determined by 
promotion, advertising and appeal. The growing interest in 
yoga is becoming a global fashion. A national survey done 
in America in 2016 showed yoga ranked among the five 
top growth industries with practitioners spending 16 billion 
dollars annually on equipment, clothing and accessories. 

If a survey were to be conducted of what people thought 
about yoga, the majority of answers would include some sort 
of understanding of yoga as spiritual practice which led to 
self-realization, or if not spiritual realization at least some 
sort of qualitative improvement in life. But the question 
needs to be asked: If yoga is a spiritual practice which can 
bring about a positive change in life, is that positive change 
seen in the individuals who practise, and has that qualitative 
change manifested in society? Are people happier, are they 
experiencing greater contentment, peace and harmony in 
life because of the practice of yoga? Is any positive change 
being reflected in lifestyle and society? 

Global news and information reports point to the 
opposite, a negative decline, not a positive change. The 
present era is defined by multiple and converging crises, a 
fact continually repeated by scientific experts and environ- 
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mental, social, financial and political commentators. Many 
describe the major challenges we face as a planetary emer- 
gency, evidenced by worsening climate change and the 
ecological crisis in all its dimensions, as well as rising levels 
of extreme inequality and escalating conflicts over the 
world's dwindling natural resources. Despite gigantic leaps 
of science and technological advancement, we are unable 
to find solutions to the current situation, and the feeling of 
helplessness grows. 

In the face of this unprecedented crisis, the society which 
developed, adopted and is now defined by technology, 
internet and social media, continues to promote the mirage 
of affluence, abundance and online availability. Across the 
globe digitalization of advertising is fuelling the fires of 
desire, greed, and ambition resulting in record levels of 
resource consumption. But something is missing. Peace, 
happiness and contentment have become so elusive, that 
entire sections of online sales and bookstores are dedicated 
to the quest to rediscover happiness in life. Happiness is 
now the subject of global concern, with annual reports being 
published to determine levels of happiness in different 
nations. 

During the Golden Jubilee year of Bihar School of Yoga 
it was announced that during the fifty years from 1963 to 
2013, the chapter of yoga propagation had been completed. 
Yoga has definitely spread from shore to shore and door 
to door, and a mandate has been fulfilled. Yet the global 
acceptance of yoga asana may owe more to the demand for 
physical health and attractiveness, than to any commitment 
to creating a positive change in personality and lifestyle. It 
is not that physical health and wellbeing are unimportant. 
Physical health is necessary and important, but a culture 
which promotes the physical and the material above all other 
aspects of life is encouraging imbalance. 

If there was equal emphasis placed upon the develop- 
ment of emotional harmony and mental peace, the world 
would be a different place. The so-called spiritual values 
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are often spoken of, but are these gualities reflected and 
expressed in the nature, thoughts, actions and behaviour 
of individuals who practise yoga? Mental health, emotional 
health and spiritual health are egually important, if not more 
important than a slim and flexible body. To lead a happy, 
optimistic and positive life, the body, mind, emotions and 
psyche all need to function properly and in harmony with 
each other. 


The call for change 


This imbalance, created by the emphasis on the material 
and physical aspects of life, is reflected in the choices which 
are made and the way in which society develops. There 
is no doubt of the urgency and need for change. Change 
is necessary for transformation, and transformation is 
necessary for spiritual evolution and transcendence. Change 
is the first step, and the three-fold change in attitude, 
approach and connection that is required of yoga aspirants 
was laid down by Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati during 
the Golden Jubilee of Bihar School of Yoga when he 
declared that sincerity, seriousness and commitment were 
needed to take the next step. This sincerity, seriousness and 
commitment needs to be understood firstly in relation to 
yoga vidya, the science of yoga, and secondly in relation to 
oneself as a yogic aspirant. 

It is these two concepts that have formed the corner- 
stones for the second chapter of Bihar School of Yoga. 
Firstly, the connection to yoga, not just as a practice, but as 
a vidya. Secondly, the sincere commitment of the aspirant to 
identify and rectify the personal shortcomings which are the 
impediments to spiritual progress. These two cornerstones 
are interrelated and interdependent. Without the sincerity 
of the aspirant it will not be possible to connect with and 
imbibe the yoga vidya. Without the connection to the yoga 
vidya, there is no possibility to imbibe the teachings which 
enable one to observe and rectify one’s own shortcomings. 
It is only through the connection to the yoga vidya that one 
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can work towards a balanced integration and expression of 
the faculties of mind, emotions and body. 


It is the mental transformation that will lead to happi- 
ness and peace. That is what you have to look for 
ultimately. Therefore, what you need is a practice, 
system or technigue that can help you deal with your 
nature and mind. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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Part 1 
Need of the Hour 


l 
Yoga Vidya 


Spirituality is a way to become a better person, a more 
human person. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 


What we think we know about yoga is partial and limited. 
Most people come into contact with yoga through practice. 
The initial impetus to practise yoga is usually to achieve a 
certain aim, whether the management of lower back pain, 
weight loss, or to increase the flexibility of the body. If one 
comes to yoga with a physical aim or objective in mind, 
generally the connection remains defined by that need and is 
therefore limited. Once the desired outcome is attained, then 
the practice of yoga is discarded or continued depending 
upon the interest and enthusiasm for the practice. But yoga 
remains limited to being a practice, like golf, tennis or any 
other form of recreation. 

The change begins when one is able to understand that 
there is more than the physical aspect of yoga; there is the 
possibility and the potential to access the mental, emotional 
and psychic dimensions of the human personality and 
transform these. This can only be achieved when yoga is 
understood and taken up as a sadhana. Understanding 
yoga to be a sadhana means one has to connect with the 
system, method and sequence that is prescribed in yoga, 
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and follow that until the ultimate goal is attained. That 
ultimate goal is not a personal one, which the yoga aspirant 
defines for themselves, it is the final outcome which has 
been established and experienced by the spiritual parampara, 
tradition. 

Through sadhana, one begins to connect with yoga as 
a vidya, not as a practice. Vidya is defined as knowledge, as 
wisdom, or as science. Yet more than this, vidya refers to 
the continuous transcendental stream of knowledge which 
exists in the purest state of truth. The aspect of vidya as 
wisdom or understanding, indicates the connection that 
the individual can make if the receptivity is there, if the 
sincerity and commitment is there. This connection is with 
vidya, not with personal expectations and preferences. In 
order to connect with vidya you need to be sincere about 
it, put aside personal expectations, preferences, likes and 
dislikes, and follow the system which has been laid down. 
For most people, the connection is formed at the intellectual 
level in the beginning, through a logical process of learning 
and study. However, when what is learnt intellectually is 
applied in life, then the connection to vidya can also become 
intuitive, receptive to the higher dimensions of existence. 


Tantra and Vedanta 

The origin of yoga is found in two separate traditions of 
spiritual thought and experience. One is tantra and the 
other is Vedanta. Vedanta speaks of the ultimate reality 
which is one, and sees the diversity of the world as an 
expansion of that one divine power. Tantra does not talk 
of the ultimate experience, but of the process to get there. 
Tantra and Vedanta can be viewed as two different traditions, 
but ultimately, when they are understood in the context of 
human experience, they are linked with each other. 

Tantra begins with the relative form of knowledge, 
based on individual experience, and it is in the tantras 
that we find the practice-oriented aspects such as asana, 
pranayama, mudra and bandha, kriya and kundalini 
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yoga and the practices of dhyana. Because tantra uses the 
relative processes of knowledge and experience, it does 
not emphasize the expressive and interactive aspect of life. 
Vedanta begins with the absolute and holds that everything is 
in essence, divine. Therefore, Vedanta places great emphasis 
on lifestyle, the expressive and interactive aspect of the 
individual and how they relate with the universe. 

It is like two rivers which merge to become one. Over 
thousands of years these two rivers have been flowing 
over rocks and mountains, valleys and plains. Once they 
are merged, the separate flows are intermingled and they 
cannot be separated. The current of the river created by the 
two flows is stronger and more powerful, and has a life of 
its own. This third river is yoga. Seen from this perspective 
it is clear that the reason there has been no progress or 
development in yoga is because of an imbalanced exposure 
and understanding. In order to connect with and imbibe a 
vidya, you cannot pick and choose what to learn, because 
what has been selected is partial, incomplete, and based on 
personal preference. Until the proper system of learning is 
followed, there will not be any progress and the huge gap in 
understanding will remain. 

This is the current situation. What has been grasped 
of yoga is the physical component of asana derived from 
the tantras, according to individual interest and desires. 
The physical component is highlighted and by doing so 
individualism and self-oriented perception accentuated. 
What has been completely ignored is the lifestyle component 
derived from Vedanta, which emphasizes not the separate 
individual but the interconnectedness of life, and how to 
think, feel, act and interact in the world. The development 
of selflessness, the ability to connect with all of life and 
express that connection in generosity, understanding, love, 
compassion is missing. This lopsided development is because 
only a tiny part of the yoga vidya has been selected, and the 
rest has been ignored. 
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What is the relevance of yoga today? The moment you 
manage the intellect, emotions and actions, you give 
evolution a chance in your lives. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 


Paramapara 

Spiritual paramparas or traditions provide the solution to this 
problem. The concept of a spiritual parampara evolved to 
preserve and propagate the vidya. Paramparas are formed 
by individuals, the spiritual scientists who utilized their 
lives as laboratories in order to perfect different aspects 
of experience, and reach the apex of understanding and 
revelation. The level of expertise attained in a particular 
realm of vidya, develops into a body of knowledge, 
methodology, philosophy and practice. The luminaries of 
traditions are the visionaries who are endowed with the 
ability and the experience to further enhance and develop 
the knowledge. 

Paramparas are there to help spiritual aspirants, by 
defining the system of what should be learnt, how it should 
be learnt and when it should be learnt. The spiritual 
parampara defines the process, stages and development of 
learning. Those who become part of the tradition do so by 
following that system, faithfully, without trying to adjust it to 
their own personal likes and dislikes. If that effort is sincere, 
then a connection develops with the essence of the vidya, 
which permeates and transforms the entire personality. If 
that connection is not sincere, if it is partial, half-hearted or 
inadequate, then nothing happens. No change, no growth, 
no evolution, no transformation in life. 

In order to make a positive contribution to society 
in times of need, different teachings are revealed by the 
luminaries of spiritual traditions at different times. It is 
like the different terrain through which the river of yoga 
vidya flows over thousands of years. Sometimes the terrain 
is mountainous and full of rocks, sometimes narrow and 
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twisting through valleys and fiords, at other times the terrain 
is so unsuitable that the river has to go underground and is 
hidden from sight. It all depends on the social conditions 
of the time. What is relevant, appropriate and necessary 
becomes the spiritual teaching of the age. 

The Buddha taught and propagated the teaching of 
ahimsa, because the principle of non-violence was essential 
to society at that time. In the 1900s witnessing the violence 
of two world wars and the devastation and suffering which 
followed, Swami Sivananda felt compelled to disseminate his 
spiritual teachings to the world. His message was simple, life 
is divine and this divinity can be experienced. To experience 
divinity, purify and spiritualize the mind, open the heart, 
connect with life and express this positive connection in 
action. His message shone like a beacon in the darkness and 
inspired countless people to tread the path of spirituality and 


yoga. 
The Need of the Hour 


When man gets entangled in selfishness, greed, lust, 
passion, he naturally forgets all about spiritual life. 
He always thinks of his body, family and children. He 
constantly attends to his food, drink, comforts and 
conveniences. He is drowning in the ocean of samsara or 
the world. Materialism and scepticism reign supreme. He 
gets irritated by little things and begins to fight. There 
is restlessness, misery, panic and chaos everywhere. Now 
the whole world seems to be in the grip of materialism. 
The invention of new kings of bombs causes terror 
everywhere. People have lost faith in holy scriptures 
and the teachings of the saints and sages. 

The stirring events since the advent of the twentieth 
century did not fail to have their effect on all spiritual- 
minded people, sannyasins, saints. The horrors of world 
wars moved them greatly. The fateful epidemic and the 
worldwide depression that followed it, touched their 
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compassionate hearts. They saw that the sufferings of 
mankind were mostly brought on by his own deeds. To 
awaken man to his errors and follies and to make him 
mend his ways so that he may enthusiastically utilize his 
life for attaining worthier ends was felt to be the urgent 
need of the age. 

Millions were eagerly looking for such guidance. 
This silent prayer was heard and I saw the birth of the 
Divine Life Mission with its task of rescuing man from 
the forces of bestiality and brutality and divinizing life 
upon this planet. Just at this critical juncture I started 
the Divine Life Society. Although the central basis is 
Vedanta, itis necessary for one to practise karma yoga for 
purity of mind and heath, hatha yoga to keep up good 
health and strength, purify the prana and strengthen 
the mind, raja yoga to destroy the sankalpas and induce 
concentration in meditation and jnana yoga to remove 
the veil of ignorance and ultimately rest in one’s own 
self or satchidananda swarupa. 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 


Swami Sivananda began investigating the possibilities of 
yoga as a science which could be utilized for the upliftment 
of humanity. This was a visionary idea and perspective, 
because at that time yoga was practised by sannyasins and 
renunciates who had severed their ties with society and 
pursued a different lifestyle, based on principles designed 
to encourage spiritual evolution. Swami Sivananda called his 
yoga integral yoga, or the yoga of synthesis. His philosophy 
was Vedanta, the divinity of the universe, the unity of 
all creation with the absolute, all-pervading Brahman. 
For Swami Sivananda, his integral yoga was the means 
to achieve this realization. Warning against imbalanced 
development, Swami Sivananda’s teachings were based on 
a combination of the different branches of yoga, as well as 
practical Vedanta. 
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This vision of the role that yoga would play in modern 
society propelled an evolution in the tradition of sannyasa. 
Swami Sivananda saw yoga as a science which would improve 
the guality of life for each individual, and encourage 
harmony and virtue in society. Therefore, the best teachers of 
yoga would be those who had a spiritual identity and lifestyle 
based on the principles of Vedanta and could discern the 
essence of the yoga vidya. The disciples of Swami Sivananda 
although initiated in sannyasa, were given the mission and 
mandate of yoga propagation, and their training was in the 
vidya of yoga. The mandate of yoga propagation naturally 
brought forth a new development in sannyasa. Sannyasins 
were no longer isolated from the mainstream and engaged 
in sadhana, but went forth, travelled and lived within society. 

Swami Sivananda's disciples Swami Satyananda, Swami 
Venkateshananda, Swami Satchidananda, Swami Sahaj- 
ananda and Swami Vishnudevananda are notable examples 
of this first wave of sannyasins who interacted with society in 
order to propagate the mandate of yoga given by their guru. 
Their focus was the integration of the faculties of head, heart 
and hands, and this encouraged the incorporation of yoga 
into daily life, in the hope that it would transform people's 
lifestyle. 

Swami Satyananda established Bihar School of Yoga 
as a yoga school, but also as an ashram. From inception, 
Bihar School of Yoga was not just a campus where students 
could come to learn yoga, it was also a spiritual centre 
where sincere aspirants could dedicate themselves to the 
parampara and live yoga. The teachings given to these two 
groups of people were different, yet the necessity of integral 
yoga was always emphasized. Swami Satyananda taught 
hatha yoga, raja yoga and kriya yoga in a seguential and 
systematic progression through the bahiranga or external 
aspect of yoga. Side by side the antaranga or internal aspect 
was imbibed and expressed through karma yoga, bhakti yoga 
and jnana yoga by aspirants who made the effort to live the 
yogic lifestyle of the ashram. 
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The same adherence to integral sadhana and connection 
to vidya is seen in the teachings of Swami Niranjanananda. 
Focusing on the need to deepen the experience of yoga, his 
teachings show the importance of connecting with vidya, 
to express wisdom in life. As a yoga aspirant, seriousness 
means making the connection with yoga as a vidya, not 
as a fashion or fad to indulge the whims of today and the 
fantasy of tomorrow. Sincerity means being honest and 
taking responsibility for individual shortcomings which are 
obstructing the connection with vidya and the application of 
the teachings in life. Commitment means the determination 
to improve, enhance and express the positive gualities in life. 


Ifyou say youare a practitioner of yoga, then you have to 
look at the whole picture of yoga and your involvement 
in it. This is where your own sincerity, seriousness and 
commitment comes into play. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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2 
The Six Conditions 


What greater undertaking lies before you than purifying 
your life of all enmity, impurity, hatred, passion, and 
filling it with love, goodness, peace and purity? 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 


The yoga vidya is accessible through the spiritual parampara, 
through the teaching, wisdom, philosophy and experience 
of spiritual luminaries, sages, rishis and munis of ancient as 
well as contemporary times. In different ways, at different 
times the teachings of yoga vidya which are revealed for 
the benefit of society all proclaim that bliss, peace and 
harmony are the birthright of humankind. But, despite so 
many opportunities, we fail to experience the truth of these 
teachings or imbibe them in our lives. 

This is not a new phenomenon, Swami Sivananada 
wrote about this in the 1930s, when he explained that while 
listening to his satsangs the audience motivated more by 
vanity than anything else, would pretend to understand and 
receive the flow of wisdom nodding their heads, yet they 
seldom practised and were unable to apply to the teachings 
in daily life. 
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If the blazing blue sky were to pour down torrents of light 
on an assembly of blind men, they would feel the heat but 
see no light. Similarly, when I provide life-giving wisdom 
through the channels ofa discourse or speech orwriting, 
you may be stirred to involuntary thrills at the graceful 
succession of rhythmic sentences or, moved by vanity, 
pretend to understand and receive the flow of wisdom 
nodding your heads as ifin complete understanding. If 
a few of you penetrate into the substance of the speech 
or the writing and grasp the truth of it, they seldom 
practise; and even if a few among you translate the 
wisdom into action or apply it to your daily lives, you are 
insincere, or rather forced to be insincere by the subtle 
desires, secret schemes and screened hopes lodged in 
the innermost recess of your hearts. 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 


This incapacity to observe, study and remove the obstacles 
which impede spiritual progress is what Swami Sivananda 
referred to as ‘the great tragedy’. It is the urgency of effort 
needed to address this great tragedy which has compelled 
the attention of Swami Niranjanananda following the 
Golden Jubilee of Bihar School of Yoga, and has inspired the 
teachings of the second chapter. There are two cornerstones 
for the second chapter of yoga. One is the connection with 
the yoga vidya, which can only happen if we sincerely follow 
the system of yoga which has been laid down. The other is 
the seriousness, sincerity and commitment which allows us to 
acknowledge and make the effort to overcome the obstacles, 
the weakness, limitations and shortcomings which prevent us 
from imbibing the teachings of yoga in life. 

These obstacles lie in the mind. The mind controls and 
directs the actions and behaviour in life. Life is created 
by the mind, and the relationship one has with the world 
is determined by the mind. A happy mind will determine 
happy interactions and a happy life. A negative, critical and 
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hostile mind will create an unhappy, lonely and isolated 
life. According to yoga and spiritual traditions, six traits 
are embedded in the human mind and expressed in the 
personality. In different combinations and permutations 
these six help to create the nature, mindset, personality, 
habits, traits and character. These personality traits are 
known as the six enemies, or shatripu, active obstacles to 
spiritual progress. Alternatively, they are spoken of as the 
six conditions or associates, because although detrimental 
these six are constant companions to the mind, and like 
conditions who constantly give advice and suggestion, are 
able to influence the personality. 


The presence of these six conditions prevents spiritual 
awakening from taking place. Therefore, the purpose 
of yoga sadhana has to be the management of these 
causes of disturbance. If meditation, yoga, or any other 
sadhana does not allow you to conquer them, then 
there is no growth, no evolution. You will still enjoy 
your meditation, no doubt, but that meditation will not 
have a focus. You will still enjoy your other practices, 
but those practices will have no meaning. They will not 
act upon the causes of disturbance until and unless you 
intensely want to overcome them. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 


These six are the conditions of mind. They create the 

mental conditioning that entangle the mind in the material 

dimension of experience and through selfishness constrict 

the development of the personality. The six conditions are: 

1. Kama meaning the desire and passion that exists and is 
inherent in every life form. 

2. Krodha representing all manifestations of anger and the 
aggressive drive in life. 

3. Lobha meaning greed as the self-centred condition 
of covetousness that emphasizes personal needs and 
expresses in accumulation, hoarding and selfishness. 
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4. Moha refers to the state of mind that is deluded and 
infatuated. 

5. Mada is the state of pride, arrogance, superiority and all 
other forms of the self-assertive identity. 

6. Matsarya is the condition of envy and jealousy. 


Everything perceived by the mind is categorized into experi- 
ences that are either good or bad. This is the first and 
most basic reaction which arises in the mind in response 
to any sensory or non-sensory input. In yogic terminology 
this is referred to as the categorization of raga or like and 
dwesha, or dislike. In the Yoga Sutras, Patanjali describes 
raga as sukha anusayi ragah (2:7) which means that raga 
is the liking which accompanies pleasure. Dwesha on the 
other hand is duhkha anusayi dvesah (2:6), translated as the 
repulsion accompanying pain. In the state of raga, when one 
is experiencing and liking the pleasant, there is a state of 
expansion in the mind and personality. A feeling of warmth 
and openness to life develops. The opposite is experienced 
in the state of dwesha. In dwesha there is aversion, trying to 
avoid the situation, distance and separate oneself from the 
experience. A contraction takes place in the mind and the 
personality feels cold and closed. 

Neither of these gualities of pleasure or pain exist in 
objects themselves, but they exist in the senses to bring forth 
the experience of joy or grief, pleasure or pain. Therefore, 
the senses have to be properly managed. If the senses are 
indulged and not restrained, they become the cause of 
suffering and an obstacle to mental peace and happiness. In 
the Bhagavad Gita, Sri Krishna explains this, saying (3:34): 


sarafan mN crafters | 
Ta anea aes aha feet II 


Indrwasyendriyasyaarthe raagadweshau vyavasthitau; 
Tayor na vasham aagacchet tau hyasya paripanthinau. 
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Attachment and aversion for the objects of the senses 
abide in the senses; let none come under their sway, for 
they are obstacles. 


Raga and dwesha can be understood as two sides of the one 
experience. They are not separate. The extent to which 
one experiences raga or attachment for an object is exactly 
the same extent to which one will experience dwesha or 
repulsion for another. It is like the swinging of a pendulum. 
During the mental reaction of raga, as one tries to get 
closer to attain the object of desire the pendulum of the 
mind arcs widely to the right. In the experience of dwesha 
as one experiences revulsion and tries to distance oneself 
the pendulum of the mind swings to the left in exactly the 
same trajectory. Raga and dwesha are a twofold experience 
of a mental reaction which causes suffering and disturbs the 
peace of mind. These two responses condition the mind to 
swing from one to the other, and thereby the peaceful state 
of harmony which rests in the middle is never attained. The 
swing of raga and dwesha keeps one identified with the 
external world and does not allow the mind to connect with 
the inner nature. 

As long as the pendulum of raga and dwesha dominates 
the mind, the focus is self-centric and limited to ‘me and 
mine’. This self-centred focus which highlights ‘me’ as a 
separate entity from the world, is known as dvaita bhava, 
or the feeling of duality. It is this dvaita bhava which the 
teachings of Vedanta seek to transcend. Vedanta proclaims 
advaita bhava, the experience of non-duality or spiritual 
oneness. Advaita bhava is not simply a metaphysical idea or 
moral principle, it is the deepest consciousness which lies 
within every being as a reality to be experienced. In different 
manifest forms this essence animates the entire existence, 
it illumines every being and connects all the individual 
forms of life by an invisible thread into an eternal universal 
existence of truth, consciousness and bliss, satchidananda. 
The six conditions are the obstacles to experiencing the 
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expansion of consciousness and awareness which culminates 
in advaita bhava. If there was no feeling of separateness 
or duality, no concept of me as a separate and isolated 
ego, the six conditions would have no relevance. However, 
when dvaita bhava predominates, the six conditions arise as 
reactions to the experiences of raga or dwesha. 


Ultimately, to deepen the yogic experience one has 
to alter the natural or conditioned behaviour pattern. 
This pertains to the six friends kama, krodha, lobha, 
moha, mada, matsarya — passion, aggression, greed, 
infatuation, arrogance, envy — the six colours of the 
mind. Just as when light passes through a prism you see 
a range of colours, when the light of any information 
passes through the mind it is seen in relation to one 
of these colours. An idea comes and it becomes your 
kama, another becomes your krodha, your lobha, your 
moha. Anything that comes to the mind from outside is 
separated into one of these colours of mental expression 
and that is what is perceived. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 


The three conditions which are born from the reaction 
of dwesha are krodha, matsarya and mada. Krodha is the 
expression of anger which comes up in relation to a situation, 
person, or experience which one does not like. The entire 
spectrum of the krodha response ranges from violence, 
hostility, aggression, to negativity, criticism and impatience. 
Matsarya is the reaction of jealousy or envy which arises in 
relation to a person one dislikes. Because of the dwesha, 
because of the dislike, enmity or hatred experienced in 
relation to a particular person, there is always a reaction 
of jealousy or envy when the happiness or good fortune 
of that person is perceived. Mada which refers to the state 
of arrogance, pride and the self-assertive identity is also a 
reaction in which the ego attempts to project itself in order 
to dominate or feel in control of a situation or person. The 
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response of mada arises because there is something in that 
situation or individual which threatens or creates a feeling 
of insecurity, and to overcome and compensate for this the 
arrogant and proud nature comes to the forefront. 

The remaining three conditions arise from the reaction 
of raga. Kama, lobha and moha are all expressions of raga 
in which the focus and orientation of the mind is towards 
attaining something pleasant for oneself. Kama which 
encompasses all forms and manifestations of desire is an 
obvious expression of raga. The desire is to attain for oneself. 
Moha is also an extension of raga, because in the state of 
moha one is deluded and infatuated, perceiving external 
circumstances and situations according to one’s individual 
idiosyncrasies, likes and dislikes. Moha occurs when the self- 
centric perception takes over completely, and the individual 
perceives themselves to be the centre of the universe. All 
objectivity is lost. Everything that is experienced, all the 
interactions, circumstances and events are interpreted 
subjectively and manipulated by the moha-fuelled intellect 
to become a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Lobha is also an affliction of raga, it is a self-centred 
preoccupation concerned with gratification. The presence of 
lobha indicates an excessive desire to acquire or possess more 
than what one needs or deserves. It is a response of raga 
characterized by a feeling of attraction, grasping, wanting 
and craving for that which is pleasing. 
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3 
Lifestyle Yama and Niyama 


Man is the master of his own destiny. He sows an action 
and reaps a habit, sows a habit and reaps a character, 
sows a character and reaps a destiny. 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 


Alongside the need for seriousness, sincerity and commit- 
ment, we need to provide positive inputs to the mind. 
Positive mental input supports the development of faith, 
conviction and helps to create a balanced mind. It is not 
possible to confront and manage the limiting and negative 
aspects of mind without mental balance and a connection to 
positivity. Methods to create and maintain positive qualities 
of mind are given in the second chapter teachings of Bihar 
School of Yoga. 

The first aspect involves connecting with positive 
qualities, attitudes and expressions of mind. In yoga and 
Vedanta, these qualities and expressions are known as yama 
and niyama. Yama is a positive, condition or experience of 
mind that is sattwic. Niyama is the expression of that positive 
quality in daily life. Yama and niyama are techniques of 
sadhana that date back to the vedic period, an era socially, 
philosophically and spiritually different from the society of 
today. Vedic culture and society reflected a different way of 
thinking, acting and living that emerged through collective 
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effort and dedication to developing a spiritual under- 
standing and experience of life. 

The importance of developing positive gualities of 
personality as the foundation for spiritual experience was 
reflected in the systems of education that included both 
material and spiritual education, and sought to find balance 
and harmony between the two. This understanding was 
the basis for lifestyle, and people lived according to the 
principles of dharma, making the effort to develop, enhance 
and express the spiritual principles in daily life. Yamas and 
niyamas evolved from this environment of dharma, and over 
time were understood as important spiritual sadhanas. 


I am peaceful within and without, not because I am 
forcing myself to be, but on account of the great 
transformation that has taken place in the structure of 
my psycho-biological system. It has become my nature 
to be non-violent and full of love and understanding. 
I don't have to practise it, it is my nature. This is how 
a positive dharma has to be developed in the form of 
yama and niyama. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 


Today yama and niyama are almost completely overlooked 
and if at all understood, their utility is relegated to a 
code of conduct or discipline. This is an incorrect under- 
standing. Yama and niyama are the natural outcome of 
an integral yoga sadhana and a yogic lifestyle. When 
the sadhana is appropriate and the lifestyle is regulated, 
restrained, harmonious and balanced, the positive qualities 
of yama and niyama manifest spontaneously. It is like 
a mango tree, when the environmental conditions are 
conducive, the tree naturally yields sweet, juicy, delicious 
fruit that can be enjoyed by all. In the same way, the inner 
spiritual nature needs the correct inputs and conditions in 
order to flourish and bear fruit in the form of the positive 
qualities of life. 
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Each branch of yoga has its own set of yamas and niyamas 
according to the aim and purpose of that yoga. Apart from 
these, Swami Niranjanananda has explained a set of yamas 
and niyamas drawn from the yogic scriptures that create 
and support a yogic lifestyle. Lifestyle plays a crucial role 
in transformation. It is through lifestyle, discipline and 
routine that positive changes in thinking patterns, attitudes, 
behaviour and habits are possible, these changes ultimately 
transform the personality. The best place to understand, 
imbibe and experience this lifestyle component of yoga is 
in an ashram. In the same way that vedic society was totally 
different from the material world of today, the ashram 
environment is completely different from worldly life. 
Formed according to principles, disciplines and attitudes that 
promote spiritual progress and transformation, the ashram 
environment is sattwic. 


The yogic knowledge which you apply in your life 
is confined to some hatha yoga, asana, pranayama, 
shatkarma and maybe a little bit of raja yoga. It is a 
general trait. The big chunk of knowledge missing from 
life is contained in the yamas and niyamas. It is the 
application of yamas and niyamas that will allow you 
to experience the wholeness and completeness of yoga. 

People think of yamas and niyamas as ethical 
and moral teachings. That is incorrect. They are an 
expression, a behaviour, and aconditioning of the mind. 
In moments of strife, you want to discover peace. So 
why not also try to discover love, compassion, sympathy, 
understanding and joy? 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
Lifestyle combined with yama and niyama provide the 
catalyst for the development of a better mind. Evolution and 


transformation of mind takes place when selfishness lessens 
and a selfless connection with one’s environment develops. 
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The six lifestyle yamas 


1. Manahprasad: Happiness without an external cause. 
Happiness is your true nature — this has to be realized 
by connecting with the positive side of your personality 
and the beauty of life. No matter what circumstances you 
find yourself in, look within and smile at yourself and 
the situation at hand. This will change your perspective. 
Manahprasad is an antidote to kama, desire, and passiom. 

2. Kshama: Forgiveness. The ability to let go of feelings 
of resentment, anger or hurt by clearing out the negativity 
through forgiveness and returning to a state of happiness 
and balance. Kshama is an antidote to krodha, anger, and 
mada, pride. 

3. Danti: Mental restraint. The ability to empty the mind 
of negativity and to live with contentment and inner disci- 
pline. Nothing should build up in the mind to the point 
where it results in an outward explosion. Danti is an antidote 
to krodha, kama and lobha, greed. 

4. Adweshta: To be without envy, hatred, separation and 
the feeling of division. Adweshta means to have equal vision, 
without differentiation. Adweshta is an antidote to matsyara, 
envy, and krodha. 

5. Bhava shuddhi: Purity of intention. Bhava shuddhi is 
expressed though sadvichara, sadvyavahara, satkarma, right 
thinking, right behaviour and right action. Bhava shuddhi 
is an antidote to krodha, lobha, moha, infatuation, and 
matsarya. 

6. Shantata: Serenity. To maintain a balanced state in all 
circumstances, without distraction or dissipation. Shantata 1s 
experienced as inner equipoise and peace. It is an antidote 
to krodha, mada and matsarya. 


The six lifestyle niyamas 

1. Japa: Repetition of mantra. Japa disconnects you from the 
activities of the senses and allows the mind to turn inward to 
discover inner happiness and contentment. Japa is paired 
with manahprasad and is an antidote to kama. 
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2. Namaskara: Salutations toward another person. 
Namaskara connects you with humility and allows you to 
express goodwill, kindness and openness. Namaskara is 
paired with kshama and is an antidote to krodha. 

3. Indriya Nigraha: Management and withdrawal from 
sensorial dissipation. In indriya nigraha you cultivate 
disciplined and appropriate use of the senses. Indriya 
nigraha is paired with danti and is an antidote to krodha, 
kama and lobha. 

4. Maitri: Friendliness and goodwill to all. Maitri begins 
with self-acceptance and then extends to all in the spirit of 
goodwill and understanding. Paired with adweshta maitri is 
an antidote to krodha and matsarya. 

5. Titiksha: Patience and endurance. Titiksha develops 
stability and contentment. It complements bhava shuddhi 
and is an antidote to krodha, lobha, moha and matsarya. 

6. Niyamitata: Regularity. Expressed through lifestyle, 
niyamitata represents simplicity, discipline, moderation 
and balance. It complements shantata and is an antidote to 
krodha, mada and matsarya. 


You think of asana and pranayama, the physical aspects 
of yoga, as the catalysts to lead you to a different state of 
mind. Itis not going to happen. You think of meditation 
and mantra as the catalysts to develop a better mind. 
It will not happen. Until and unless you think of 
incorporating little changes in your life, fine-tuning 
your life, you will not live the change. This fine-tuning 
can be done through yama and niyama. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 


The lifestyle yama and niyama techniques prescribed by 
Swami Niranjanananda for the management of lobha are 
the yama of danti and the niyama of indriya nigraha. Indriya 
nigraha can be understood as sensorial restraint, and danti 
as mental restraint. When there is imbalance, restraint is 
needed to again bring about a state of balance and harmony. 
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Imbalance causes suffering and chaos in life and lobha is 
imbalance. At the personal level, if mind and emotions 
are unbalanced and out of control, there is suffering. At 
the social level, imbalance causes insecurity, ineguality and 
instability. At the environmental level imbalance causes 
poverty, destruction, and degradation of nature. The 
Sanskrit word nigraha is comprised of the word ‘graha’ 
which comes from grahan meaning to hold or receive, and 
the prefix ni which indicates negation. Indriya nigraha is 
not receiving, not holding on to, withdrawing and letting go 
of the sensorial input and the associated mental responses. 
Danti means not getting caught up in the mental experience 
of lobha, restraining and withdrawing the influence of the 
vritti upon the mind. 

Vedanta speaks of reality as one essence, permeating 
every other experience. It is ‘that’ which connects all of life. 
All forms of life exist because of that essence. It is the same 
essential higher consciousness, which in its role as maya, 
the restrictive, binding force, has diverted the awareness of 
the mind into the senses. When the senses and the mind 
interact with each other, they produce different experiences. 
If the mind is purified and the senses are under control, 
the experiences will be positive. If the senses are unruly 
and lobha influences the mind, experiences will be limited, 
restricted and selfish. Through the influence of lobha and 
the six friends, the connection with the higher consciousness 
is lost in the pursuit of personal desires and aspirations and 
building up the levels of security of the ego. 

To connect with that transcendental experience once 
more, one has to work progressively to purify, manage and 
restrain the different negative influences. This happens 
through the use of yama and niyama. Santosha, or content- 
ment is necessary to transform the influences of tamas and 
rajas upon lobha, and provide balance and positivity to the 
mind. Daan or giving as a niyama is the physical expression 
of inner positivity. Ultimately, daan transforms the condition 
of lobha. 
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Yama and niyama relate to lifestyle, for they represent 
the emergence of a better, positive conditioning. They 
always connect you with a positive dimension of your 
nature and are an antidote to the negative. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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Part 2 
What is Greed? 


4 
Identifying Lobha 


Spiritual life is only possible when you share your mate- 
rial wealth with others, when you distribute your wealth 
eguitably. You have to share your joy, your money, your 
happiness with everyone. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 


The word lobha is translated in English as greed. In the yogic 
tradition lobha is differentiated from kama, or desire. Kama 
is the drive that motivates you to interact in the world for 
personal gain and is a necessary aspect of life. Without the 
driving force of kama there would be no creation. Lobha 
is something different — the inordinate desire for excess. 
Excess is never necessary and therefore lobha, unlike kama, 
is an unnecessary reaction to life. It is also harmful and 
detrimental. Why then are people greedy and always wanting 
more? Why is it so difficult to be satisfied and content with 
what we have? 

There are two explanations for lobha. One is indulgence 
or bhoga and the other is bhaya or fear. Lobha is the pursuit 
of excess combined with the inability to discriminate between 
necessity and indulgence. This lack of discrimination 
is caused by fear that underlies and stimulates lobha. 
According to yoga there are four instincts: ahara, craving 
for fulfilment and satisfaction, nidra, desire for relaxation, 
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disconnection, sleep and comfort, bhaya, insecurity and 
fear; and maithuna or sensual passion. Bhaya is the catalyst 
or the ignition switch for lobha. Lobha is the vritti, or 
the frequency of mental energy and pattern of thoughts 
arising in response to subterranean currents of fear that are 
generally unacknowledged. The desire for more alleviates 
fear and insecurity and this is the only positive contribution 
that lobha makes to the personality. 


The tree brings forth fruit for others. Have you ever seen 
a mango tree eating her own fruit? Grains, vegetables, 
flowers and fruits grow in abundance for others to eat. 
Look around and you will see that everything lives, 


thrives and grows for others. It is only man who lives 
selfishly for himself. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 


Psychological experience of lobha 

At a psychological level the inability to discriminate 
between need and desire is driven by a fundamental sense 
of deprivation. When this feeling of lack is particularly 
strong, a person can become utterly fixated on seeking what 
they ‘need’, always trying to get hold of the one thing that 
will finally eliminate the deep-rooted feeling of not having 
enough. The concept of something lacking in life can be 
sourced in early childhood experiences that have affected 
negatively upon the personality, or a lack of love or attention. 
Lobha becomes the mechanism to protect the self and hide 
the feelings of insecurity and weakness by projecting the ego 
as successful, competent, powerful and in control. 

The problem is this mechanism does not work. Firstly, 
there is no evidence to suggest that earning more money and 
having more things actually makes you happier. Recent studies 
show that people are happier as they earn more money only 
up to a certain point. There is no doubt that the ability to 
satisfy the basic needs of food, clothing, shelter, education, 
comfort and stability contribute greatly to levels of happiness. 
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But after that point, there is a clear case of diminishing 
returns in terms of happiness, and a new set of feelings, such 
as anxiety, stress, insecurity and loneliness caused by social 
isolation set in. This is called the ‘Futility Limit.’ 

Secondly, the imbalance created by lobha exacerbates 
the underlying feeling of need and insecurity. Lobha can 
never bring about a feeling of satisfaction and fulfilment. 
Lobha exhausts the energy and positive qualities in a person 
through an endless effort to compensate for something, 
without ever attaining satisfaction. Objects which are pursued 
out of lobha are temporary and devoid of intrinsic value. 
In themselves, objects do not bring happiness, and they do 
not change the basic programming of the mind which keeps 
seeking something it does not have. 

The focus of lobha can be anything, money, power, status, 
sex, food, attention, love, knowledge, something concrete 
or abstract, real or symbolic. At the emotional level, the 
focus is in relation to other people, and expressed as a para- 
sitic need for constant attention and support. Emotional 
manipulation, excessive demands, hypochondria, lies, 
threats, and histrionics to get attention, recognition and 
preferential treatment are all examples of lobha at the emo- 
tional level. In the short term emotional lobha may get 
results in terms of eliciting extra attention, but in the long 
term it is not likely to be sustained. When the support is 
withdrawn the result is crisis and a return to the perpetual 
cycle of lack and longing. 

At the mental level, lobha expresses through self-oriented 
interaction in the world in order to feel secure and stable, 
or through ambitions and a competitive attitude in life. 
Everyone and everything is seen in comparison to oneself. 
‘Does that person have more than me? I should have more 
than they do.’ Lobha is like a goad that keeps poking and 
pushing, and the individual is repeatedly propelled into 
action to fulfil the self-oriented desires. To obtain the external 
trappings of material success requires more and more wealth, 
and financial gain becomes the obsession in life. Spending 
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time with family and friends, emotional connection through 
experiences of love, kindness, and compassion are relegated 
to the background, and lobha takes over the lifestyle. 


Physiological experience of lobha 

To understand the physiological reaction of lobha and how 
it is activated, expressed and experienced we need to look 
at the interaction between the senses, the sense objects and 
the brain. Lobha is an outcome of the association between 
the senses and sense objects. The five senses give birth to 
different experiences. Through the skin one experiences 
touch, through the eyes sight, through the ears sound, 
through the nose smell and through the tongue taste. The 
senses are in continual association with their sense objects 
and relaying that information to the brain. The entire 
process from the initial sensory contact to the experience of 
lobha takes only a few seconds. 

Dopamine is the neurotransmitter that relates to lobha. 
Dopamine is involved in different neuronal pathways in the 
brain, known as the reward circuit. The reward circuit involves 
not only pleasure, but also motivation, decision making, learn- 
ing and memory. The largest and most important source of 
dopamine is in the basal ganglia, the part of the brain respon- 
sible for determining action and forming habits. In a situation 
where several responses are possible, activity in the basal 
ganglia determines which reaction is to be executed. Dopamine 
contributes to this decision making process in two ways. 

Firstly, the higher the level of dopamine, the lower 
the impetus needed for action. Consequently, high levels 
of dopamine leads to high levels of motor activity and 
impulsive behaviour. Low levels of dopamine results in 
lethargy and slowed reactions. Secondly, when an action 
is followed by an increase in dopamine activity, the basal 
ganglia circuit is altered to make the same response easier 
to evoke when similar situations arise in the future. This 
is the reward signal. Dopamine tells your body when you 
have done something pleasurable, and primes the brain to 
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remember that and know how to repeat the action to get the 
reward. This is the neurological experience of lobha. 

Dopamine is the feeling of excitement, the rush of energy, 
the thrill that comes with the expectation and anticipation 
of attaining something. Magnetic resonance imagery (MRI) 
research has shown that the nucleus accumbens area of the 
brain that releases dopamine is activated in situations of 
anticipated monetary gain. This is the same area of the brain 
which is activated when addicts are craving the next hit of 
cocaine, smokers get the urge to light up and people want to 
overeat. Each surge alters the chemical composition of the 
brain and the effect lasts about 30 minutes. The result is a 
state of euphoria so strong that the ability to reason is often 
lost. Then the unconscious instinctive circuitry of the brain 
takes over and begins to make decisions. The brain develops 
neural circuits that unconsciously assess reward. Because 
dopamine plays an active role in these circuits, a person will 
act in what they think is in their best interest, when in fact they 
are simply repeating behaviour primed to release dopamine. 

Dopamine fuels the cycle of lobha because it keeps us 
hooked and looking forward to the next experience. Over 
time the rewards and experiences need to be bigger just 
to release the same amount of dopamine and create the 
same high feeling. People need to make more money than 
they did last time, to buy more designer items, get a newer, 
faster car and join a more exclusive club. The brain is built 
to ignore the old and focus on the new. Novelty is one of the 
most powerful signals to determine what we are aware of and 
pay attention to. From an evolutionary standpoint this was 
useful in directing energy towards new circumstances and 
experience. Dopamine is triggered by novelty, and underpins 
the digital addictions and dependence. Every time the phone 
buzzes to signal a new email or text message, it is wiring even 
more firmly into the brain the desire to pick up the device 
and look for new information. 

Dopamine was indispensable for humans in primitive 
societies, where the lack of resources and technology made 
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even small achievements challenging, and the powerful rush 
of pleasure helped sustain the motivation necessary to learn, 
develop and evolve in difficult and challenging conditions. 
When the effort to achieve something was considerable and 
that effort had to be sustained over a long period dopamine 
provided the necessary motivation and drive to succeed. 


In the last 150 years mankind has become materialistic. 
The new generation is running madly after the material 
world. People want to enjoy the sensual life, the material 
life. It is a compulsion and people cannot do anything 
about it. Their condition is just like a buoy which bobs 
up and down at the mercy of the current. They have no 
choice. They cannot turn the tide of events because the 
whole society is going towards artha and kama, money 
and desire. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 


Yet today we live in an instant world where everything is 
available at the click of a button, without any effort. The 
need for process, the necessity of sustained and systematic 
effort in order to create something is rapidly becoming 
obsolete. In order to go shopping, it is no longer necessary 
to even walk anywhere, everything is available at the click of 
a button. 

At the physical level, lobha is directed towards material 
objects and involves the gratification and indulgence of 
the senses in any form. While eating the taste buds send 
information to the mind that is interpreted as pleasant or 
unpleasant. From the experience of pleasure, the reaction 
of raga arises and the associated mental response is to want 
more. The urge to have more is there even before what is 
already in the mouth is chewed and swallowed. It is the 
influence of lobha that drives people to look for more before 
even finishing what is on the plate. Brain imaging shows that 
highly palatable foods such as those high in sugar, fat and 
salt trigger the release of dopamine. 
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The extra serving of food is not necessary to maintain the 
optimum health and functioning of the body. On the contrary, 
excess is detrimental to health and leads to obesity. The world is 
now in the grips of an obesity epidemic. A recent British study 
into obesity, concluded that excess weight had become the norm 
and predicted that by 2050, 90 percent of today's children in 
the UK will be overweight or obese. Compulsive overeating is 
now the subject of scientific research and considered to be an 
addictive behavioural issue. Many health disorders stem from 
the physical imbalances caused by incorrect and excessive intake 
of food and drink. People who are overweight are in a higher 
risk category for many serious medical issues including heart 
disease and stroke, high blood pressure, type 2 diabetes, certain 
types of cancer, fatty liver disease, kidney failure, gallbladder 
disease and gallstones, osteoarthritis and gout. 


Money has three destinations: daan, offering, bhoga, 
enjoyment, and nasha, destruction. All property has 
these three destinations only. You may enjoy it or you 
may offer it, otherwise it will be lost or destroyed. 
Anything and everything, movable or immovable, gold 
or silver, food or sweetmeats, clothes or animals, cars 
or anything else. You should think about how much 
you need for your own enjoyment. To collect and keep 
things is not enjoyment, to store things is also not 
enjoyment. Enjoyment is utilizing things for oneself. 
You have many things that you do not need and such 
things you must offer to the needy. If you offer a job or 
service to the needy, or ifyou make a firm arrangement 
for the livelihood of a needy person, you will be doing 
yeoman service to that family. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 


Social impact of lobha 


The collective impact of lobha upon society is glaringly 
apparent. Modern society is not defined by altruism, 
equality and sharing. The influence of lobha is seen in the 
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competitiveness and ineguality that characterizes life across 
the globe. The influence of bhaya, fear, remains an instinctive 
programming in the mind, and competition for resources 
reflects this. At the instinctive level, humans remain like 
hunter-gatherers, determined to survive at any cost. The 
cave-dweller within is still primed to hunt, catch, gather and 
hoard, and as a tribal species, one tribe will instinctively take 
from another in order to dominate. If left unrestrained and 
unregulated, lobha creates societies dominated by ineguality. 

Ineguality destroys social stability. Previously ineguality 
was thought of as that which existed between the so-called 
‘developed’ countries and the ‘developing’ countries. After 
the financial collapse of 2008 this no longer holds true. In 
2015 the yearly report of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development stated that the gap between 
rich and poor is at its highest level in most of its member 
countries. Extreme inequality of wealth and resources 
resulting in poverty of the majority of citizens exists in most 
nations of the world since 2008. While the bottom half of the 
world’s population own less than 1 percent of total wealth, the 
wealthiest top 10 percent own 89 percent of all global assets. 

Studies show links between a society’s level of inequality 
and physical and mental health. Countries with larger 
rich-poor disparity show higher risks of mental disorders, 
chronic anxiety and schizophrenia. Inequality undercuts 
social cohesion and increases fear, anxiety and chronic 
stress. Inequality creates a psychosis of comparison and fear, 
which is fuelled by the internet, social media and the digital 
marketplace. Fear and competitiveness are both catalysts for 
lobha and propel a new cycle of desire and consumption. 
The market responds by each supplier competing to offer 
more intense and more fleeting rewards than the next, and 
the unrestrained consumption of resources continues. 


One day the number of people living in poverty will 
increase and those who are well off will be in the 
minority. It is very important that the other one third of 
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humanity shares the responsibility. If the population of 
the unfortunate increases because of our neglect, what 
will the condition of society be? There will be social 
anarchy, political upheaval and cultural devastation. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 


Environmental 
We need to recognize the impact that greed has upon the 
world we live in. Put simply, the environmental crisis has 
lobha at its source. Unsustainable resource consumption 
is nothing other than greed. Humans are the species that 
experiences and expresses lobha. A tree does not eat its 
own fruit. Seasonal abundance is shared with all freely 
and balance is maintained. Animals do not take more 
than they need. The human species is responsible for the 
unprecedented consumption and destruction of resources, 
because of our selfishness and inability to restrain greed. 
Unrestrained lobha is poisoning the planet. For life to 
continue, lobha has to be restrained. Restraint of lobha has 
to happen in a way that will have a positive impact on the 
planet before it is too late. That means every individual 
has to make a decision about how to live life. Whether 
it is climate change, water scarcity, deforestation, loss of 
biodiversity, or any aspect of environmental degradation 
ultimately the future will be determined by the attitudes 
we have towards nature and the choices we make. As long 
as greed is the paramount motivation, there will always be 
manipulation, exploitation and destruction. 


The tendency to collect and amass property gives rise 
to wrong conduct; it leads to undesirable thought 
processes and unholy attitudes. However, the tendency 
to give brings about a complete change in our behaviour, 
our way of thinking, our way of expression. This is the 
statement of our sages and seers. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
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5 
Lobha and the Gunas 


The sattwa nature is the opposite of tamas. What is the 
opposite of kama or desire? To be desireless, anasakta. 
What is the opposite of krodha or anger? To be shanta, 
peaceful and harmonious. What is the opposite of lobha 
or greed? To be santoshi, content. The opposite of these 
three tamasic qualities defines the sattwic nature. Spiri- 
tual thought is developing positive qualities in life and 
overcoming negativities. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 


The message of yoga is simple. Change is possible. Evolution 
is possible and transformation is possible. The purpose of 
yoga is spiritual evolution, and spiritual evolution begins 
when we make the effort to bring about a qualitative change 
in life. The change begins when we start working with the 
six conditions lurking within that dissemble, obstruct and 
thwart our ability to progress and evolve in life. From the 
yogic perspective the six conditions of kama, krodha, lobha, 
moha, mada, matsarya are all expressions of the mind and 
belong to the dimensions of tamas and rajas. 

Rajas and tamas are both self-oriented and self-centric 
states of consciousness. It is only in the sattwa state that 
selflessness emerges and begins to influence the conscious- 
ness. As long as we remain in the states of rajas and tamas, 
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the six conditions will be dominant and continue to obstruct 
our efforts to experience the spiritual dimension of life. All 
the different systems, practices and technigues of yoga aim 
to reduce the influence of tamas and rajas upon the mind 
and increase the experience and expression of sattwa. This 
is the process of transformation. Transformation means that 
it is possible to work with a negative quality and through 
observation, awareness and repeated practice, change the 
negative into a positive attribute. 

Tamas and rajas are what we express in day-to-day life, 
in all the little actions and traits of thought, speech and 
behaviour. Our habits of thought, speech, attitude and 
behaviour indicate the influence of the gunas upon the mind 
and show the impact of the six conditions on the personality. 
Once we are able to observe and identify the guna that is 
interacting with lobha, the correct antidote can be applied 
and this becomes the sadhana. Each time lobha arises, add 
the opposite positive quality and increase the influence 
of sattwa. This begins to neutralize the negative reaction 
upon the personality. It is not that lobha disappears, but by 
managing the interaction of gunas with lobha, the negative 
influence on the personality gradually decreases, and the 
sattwic qualities increase. 


TAMASIC LOBHA 


Of tamas, Sri Krishna says (14:8): 


Tarts fats ate wale fears | 
Maa aa rere Arga II 
Tamastwajnaanajam viddhi mohanam sarvadehinaam; 


Pramaadaalasyanidraabhis tammibadhmaati bhaarata. 


Know tamas to be born of ignorance, deluding all 
embodied beings. It binds through carelessness, laziness 
and sleep, O Arjuna. 
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Tamas indicates a state of consciousness that is vibrating 
at the lowest freguency. The dimension of tamoguna is the 
physical, material dimension, in which the sensorial and 
sensual inputs and influences predominate. Tamoguna 
promotes identification with the body and the awareness is 
limited and conditioned by this identification. Self-centric 
identification is the characteristic of tamas and the senses, 
desire, attention and energy are directed outside only in rela- 
tion to oneself. In tamas, you are the centre of the universe. 


Projection 

Tamasic lobha is catalyzed by the senses and relates more 
to the material dimension of life. The influence of tamas 
increases the ego-identification with the physical body and 
the sensory inputs, the desire for pleasure and the avoidance 
of pain. The emphasis on the physical body combines with 
underlying feelings of insecurity and fear that are also 
characteristic of tamas. This combination creates tamasic 
lobha in which security and safety are projected onto physical 
objects and sensorial gratification. Tamasic lobha then sets 
in motion the desire for acguisition of those objects and 
satisfaction of sensorial desires. 

Tamasic lobha is also projected into the future to offset 
the inherent fear and insecurity of the unknown. The fixed 
and static nature of the tamasic conditioning focuses on 
accumulation rather than utilization to counteract future 
uncertainty. The emphasis is on material and physical 
accumulation to give security and protection. The security of 
the person becomes entangled with objects and the material 
dimension of life and this consolidates and cements the 
heaviness of tamasic conditioning. 


Experience 

The experience of tamasic lobha is a desire for material 
excess known as sangraha vritti, the vritti of accumulation. 
The experience of sangraha vritti is like someone trying to 
construct a protective barrier between themselves and the 
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rest of the world. That barrier is made of material objects. 
Things keep being added and the wall gets higher and 
higher. This wall makes them feel safe and secure. Behind 
the compulsion to keep building is the idea that the more 
they have the safer they will be. Uncertainty is compensated 
for by keeping things just in case”. There is a strong 
reluctance to part with any item, no matter how useless. If 
there is any threat or pressure to part with any item, fear and 
insecurity is experienced. 


Expression 


The expression of tamasic lobha is seen firstly in sensorial 
gratification that is not restrained and excessive. The activity 
can be anything from shopping to eating, to watching 
television, but the key point is the excessive binge nature of 
the expression. Tamasic lobha expresses in excess, it is the 
quantity of items purchased, not the price or quality that is 
excessive. The excess is in the amount of food consumed, not 
the quality or cost. Tamasic lobha is dominant when people 
eat compulsively beyond the normal capacity, because of the 
desire for sensorial pleasure. 

The second aspect of expression is in hoarding and 
stockpiling of excess. People who shop because of anxiety, 
who rush to purchase before the stock runs out or to get 
that special offer before it is too late exhibit tamasic lobha. 
Holding on to and hoarding items past the expiry date, 
giving the worst things to other people and keeping the best 
for oneself, are all expressions of tamasic lobha. 


Kritagyata — gratitude 

To transform the vritti of tamasic lobha, the antidote is 
kritagyata, the attitude and experience of gratitude. Gratitude 
is a state of mind that focuses the mind on the present and 
creates a positive connection with the environment and 
situation of life. Gratitude reduces the self-oriented awareness 
and shifts the attention away from the negative emotional 
states associated with tamasic lobha. Instead of feeling 
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neglected, insecure and needy, a sense of value develops in 
relation to the world and also oneself. Part of experiencing 
gratitude is the expansion of mind and awareness which 
comes from connecting with others and realizing the 
positivity, beauty and goodness that exists. Gratitude when 
applied at the mental level is appreciation of the positive 
gualities of mind, attitude, perception and expression. 

Gratitude is also sincere appreciation of the wisdom, 
teachings and inspiration given by the masters and seers of 
the spiritual traditions. In the emotional sphere, gratitude 
can be awakened to appreciate the goodwill, love and 
support of friends, family and colleagues. Gratitude is 
not a comparison. Gratitude is an acknowledgment of the 
goodness in your life. When you feel grateful, a natural 
state of security and happiness is experienced, because the 
attitude is optimistic and positive. Rather than indulging 
in the negative viewpoint and crying that the glass is half 
empty, with gratitude you can look at the same situation and 
be happy that the glass is half full. Gratitude is the first step 
towards the development of santosha, contentment. 

Modern neuroscience research is now confirming the 
impact that gratitude has on wellbeing and happiness. 
Studies show feelings of gratitude correlate with higher levels 
of activity in the hypothalamus. The hypothalamus controls 
a huge array of essential bodily functions, including eating, 
drinking and sleeping. It also has a profound influence 
on metabolism and stress levels. Gratitude has also been 
shown to reduce the production of the stress hormone, 
cortisol. Studies of gratitude show a neurological basis for 
the technique of pratipaksha bhavana, cultivating the opposite 
positive quality. Gratitude correlates with brain activity in 
the anterior cingulate cortex and medial prefrontal cortex. 
These are the same areas of the brain which are activated 
during dopamine spikes. The difference is that rather 
than activating greed when the brain feels gratitude it 
also activates areas responsible for moral cognition, value 
judgments and fairness. 
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RAJASIC LOBHA 


In the Bhagavad Gita Sri Krishna explains the nature of rajas 
as that which binds through further attachment. He says 
(14:7): 


wht ang fas TOAST | 
Anta aie atresia SA I 


Rajo raagaatmakam viddhi trishnaasangasamudbhavam; 
Tannibadhnaati kaunteya karmasangena dehinam. 


Know the nature of rajas to be passion, the source of 
cupidity and attachment. Arjuna, it binds the embodied 
one through attachment to action. 


Like tamas, rajas is also self-oriented but it pertains more 
to the mental and emotional realms of experience and 
the freguency is different. Rajoguna identifies with the 
experiences of mind and emotions and is expressed through 
dynamic projection of the ego. Self-assertion, self-image 
and identity are all projected through competitiveness and 
manipulation. 


Projection 

Rajasic lobha relates directly to self-image. The instinctive 
drive for self-preservation also interacts with rajas, and 
this results in the compulsive drive for dominance. Rajasic 
lobha projects the concepts of status and superiority onto 
objects, circumstances and interactions. The interactions 
and circumstances of life become the means for projecting 
oneself as better than others. This projection utilizes mental 
and emotional manipulation to acguire the status and 
recognition sought by rajasic lobha. The mind revolves 
around assessing whether the situation or circumstance is 
good for me or bad for me. 
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Experience 
The experience of rajasic lobha is a momentum of desires. 
The mind is always seeking status and position through 
novelty. It likes certain people, fashions, styles and places 
today, but tomorrow it becomes bored or disgusted with 
them and wants a higher class of people for company, 
tastier delicacies to eat, the latest fashion to wear and 
different sights to see. The dynamism of rajas means that 
the experience of lobha is an ongoing propulsion from one 
interaction and activity to the next, in search of the best. 
The experience of rajasic lobha contains within it the 
mechanism that generates the birth of unlimited craving, 
because the compulsion to have more than everyone else 
prevents you from appreciating what you have. Instead, 
there is a constant comparison to assess who is on top and 
the drive and motivation in life is competitive. 


Expression 

The rajasic expression of lobha is an aggressive, dominating 
form of greed, characterized by competitiveness and 
ambition. The desire and energy is channelled into a 
constant effort to be the best, by having the most, whether 
it be attention, money, status, power, or position. The excess 
of rajasic lobha expresses through both guantity and guality 
in order to project status and position. The newest model of 
car, the most expensive Italian shoes and a different designer 
outfit every day. If the neighbour has a 20 metre swimming 
pool, you build a 50 metre pool, this is rajasic lobha. 


Greed, self-oriented desires and being disturbed mentally 
by the desire to seek pleasure are the outcome of rajoguna. 
It is where you want to feed yourself, receive for yourself, 
there is no giving, just accumulation for one's self. When 
your own individual self is the motivating factor for your 
achievements and attainments, and no one else is con- 
sidered, at that moment it is rajoguna which is dominant. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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Needing to have more than others and refusing to share 
is rajasic lobha. An example of rajasic lobha is given in 
the Mahabharata. After having been deprived of their 
entire kingdom, the Pandavas reguested that they be 
returned just five villages. In place of a whole kingdom 
which was rightfully theirs, they were willing to accept five 
tiny villages. Fuelled by lobha expressing as an excessive 
and uncontrollable desire to establish his superiority, 
Duryodhana could not accept their offer. He replied that he 
would not part with the miniscule amount of land reguired 
to cover the point made by the tip of a needle and the war of 
Kurukshetra was inevitable. 


Santosha — contentment 


Santosha, contentment in the mind, is a great virtue. 
Santoshat paramam labham — by contentment you will 
have great gain. A contented mind is ever peaceful 
and joyous. 

—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 


To transform the vritti and break the cycle of rajasic lobha, 
santosha or contentment must be developed and applied. 
Santosha is a powerful shakti or force in the mind. It creates 
the opposite mental reaction to rajasic lobha. Rajasic lobha 
is continually heating and agitating the brain causing 
oscillation between the senses, objects and desire. By 
comparison, the state of contentment is like sitting quietly 
under a shady tree and enjoying the cool breeze. Santosha 
is the positive expression of restraint and purification of the 
senses and the sensory interaction in the mind. It begins 
when the mind is able to disconnect from the material 
existence and connect with the inner nature. As long as 
the mind and senses are 100% externalized and engaged 
in the world, there is the swing of experience from lobha 
and expectation to disappointment and frustration. When 
contentment develops, disconnection with the world takes 
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place and the experience of peace and harmony develops 
naturally and spontaneously. 

Disconnect from the expression of rajasic lobha on all 
levels: physical, mental, emotional, intellectual, psychic 
and spiritual. At the physical level, reduce the complexity 
of life. Live a simple life. Be content with what you have. 
How many pairs of shoes can you wear? How many items of 
clothing are actually reguired? At the mental level, rather 
than competitiveness and dominance, direct the energy of 
the mind towards the attainment of excellence. Try to do 
your best and be content with that. In relationships and 
interactions, focus on the positive qualities existing in each 
person and aim for cooperation rather than manipulation. 


Contentment is a sattwic virtue that propels man 
towards God. It gives strength of mind and peace. It 
checks unnecessary and selfish exertions. It opens the 
inner eye of man and moves his mind towards divine 
contemplation. It turns his energy in the inner, sattwic 
channels. It transmutes the gross energy, like greed, that 
is forcing man towards selfish exertions into spiritual 
energy, ojas. That man who is contented is full of sattwa. 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 
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TRANSCENDENCE: EXPERIENCING SATTWA 


Regarding the state of sattwa the Bhagavad Gita states (14:6): 


TA Ueda HATTA | 
COGS Fett MATS AAT II 


Tatra sattwam nirmalatwaat prakaashakam anaamayam; 
Sukhasangena badhnaati jnaanasangena chaanagha. 


Of these, sattwa, being stainless, luminous and flawless, 
binds through self-identification with happiness and 
wisdom, Arjuna. 


The nature of sattwa is light and knowledge. Sattwa re- 
presents a state of purity. When sattwa dominates, the 
ego-identification naturally transcends the selfish and self- 
centred perspectives and becomes selfless, expansive and 
all encompassing. When the quality of sattwa is associated 
with lobha, the expression of lobha is from a self-oriented 
response to the world to a selfless one. The same desire is 
transformed and utilized for the benefit of others. 

This process of transformation begins at the level of 
senses and mind with restraint. The information coming 
from the senses to the mind does not cause lobha and 
agitation, the mind does not react. The selfish response is 
managed and redirected. Instead of the tamasic and rajasic 
reaction of lobha, the mind naturally and spontaneously 
thinks of someone else and how to bring happiness and joy 
to another person. This redirection of mind is expressed 
through daan. Daan means giving, sharing and generosity. 
Daan is the opposite of lobha, daan is selfless and lobha 
is selfish. Lobha is what you can get out of a situation, but 
daan is what you can give. Lobha represents the tamasic and 
rajasic conditions of mind and experience, whereas daan 
represents the sattwic state. 

Reflecting the vedantic principles and concepts of 
thought, daan is mentioned as a niyama in the Shandilya 
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and Varaha Upanishads, as well as Hatha Yoga Pradipika. 
When understood as a niyama daan is a sadhana to expand 
the awareness and attain progressively higher states of 
consciousness. In the Bhagavad Gita, Sri Krishna explains 
that daan, along with yajna and tapasya are the purifiers 
of the intelligent. The simple act of giving helps to purify 
the senses and the sensorial inputs, balance the associated 
perceptions of raga and dwesha, transform lobha and 
transcend the limited state of consciousness. How does this 
happen? By connecting with the positive and expanding the 
awareness. 

In order to give you have to connect with a positive 
feeling within. Whether that is simple friendliness, a desire 
to help, a feeling of generosity, goodwill, compassion, 
or sympathy will depend on the circumstances and the 
individual. Daan is an act of kindness and uses the same 
neuronal pathways as empathy, the ability to sense or feel 
the emotions of others. Daan translates this information into 
action that promotes happiness and brings joy. Oxytocin and 
serotonin, both important neurochemicals for happiness, 
positivity, connectedness, trust and love, are also released 
during acts of kindness. 

The second connection is the one you make with another 
person. Daan has to involve another person. It is the other 
person who is going to receive something and benefit in the 
material sense, not you. It is not easy for people to connect 
with each other anymore. It is easier to communicate by sms 
and whatsapp than it is to talk. It is easier to send emojis 
to people rather than communicate and express genuine 
emotion, love and goodwill. The digitalization of emotions 
has trivialized one of the most important things in human 
life. By giving to another person, you open up a conduit, a 
channel of connectivity and receptivity. 


When I eat, I think of the hungry and starving and send 
food to such houses. When the cold hits me, the first 
thought that crosses my mind is whether others have 
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protection. Thinking about the poor is like thinking 
about God. Before eating have you ever thought, “Is 
there someone close to me who has no food to eat?” If I 
can help somebody, give some comfort or facility, even 
if it causes me a little unpleasantness, it is a worthwhile 
sacrifice. This is what spiritual life is about. Be generous 
in thought, word and deed. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 


Positive emotions form the basis of positive connections 
between people. These are the connections that provide 
support, care, respect, appreciation, friendship and love. 
Negative emotions are the basis of destructive and toxic 
connections between people. Positive emotions increase and 
gain in strength when reciprocated through connection with 
others. Positive connections create positive relationships, 
positive relationships foster strong, stable, nurturing 
family units and systems; stable families create cohesive 
communities and cohesive communities forge the way 
for peaceful, harmonious, creative societies and cultural 
development. 

Daan generates the ability to think of others, not just 
of oneself. When this becomes spontaneous, expansion of 
mind, senses and awareness takes place. When the awareness 
is not bound by the gravitational pull of selfishness, it 
expands and the possibility of that expansion has no 
limits. From this expansion of attachment and awareness 
develops atmabhava, the ability to feel oneself in others. 
The experience of atmabhava is not just thinking that the 
other person is the same as me. It is a feeling of oneness: 
to have the same intensity of feeling and compassion for 
the suffering of others as you do for yourself. When this is 
perfected, the sorrow and pleasure of another person are felt 
as one’s own. This attainment is seen in the lives of Swami 
Sivananda and Swami Satyananda, expressed through total 
selflessness, the desire to give and share with all. 
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When you eat do you ever think of your starving 
neighbours? Thinking about the poor and needy is 
thinking about God. If you cannot think about others, 
certainly you cannot think about God, you are only 
thinking about yourself. It is essential that one should 
learn to think about others first, and then about oneself. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
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Part 3 
Sadhana 


6 


Understanding Lobha 
with Jnana Yoga 


Human beings are capable of incredible things, of in- 
finite knowledge and bliss, if they take steps to raise 
their level of awareness. Yoga systematically unlocks 
the portals of higher consciousness and leads them 
beyond the horizon of limitation to a greater vision of 
fulfilment within this life. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 


The connection with yoga vidya shows us the way to improve 
the body, but also our thoughts, attitudes, feelings and 
emotions. Yoga sees the individual not only as a physical 
body, but recognizes the progressively subtler layers of 
existence, the subtle bodies formed by the pranas, the mind 
and mental energy, the psyche and ultimately the state of 
pure bliss. Vedanta asserts that the essential nature of every 
being is divine, and that divinity is experienced as bliss. 
To come closer to realizing and experiencing the pure, 
positive and luminous nature within we need to learn how to 
disconnect from the negative and unhelpful aspects of mind 
and emotions. This is the challenge of the second chapter 
of yoga. 

For aspirants who are serious about taking the next 
step, an integral approach to the management of lobha 
has been given. Observation and analysis of lobha through 
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jnana yoga leads to greater understanding and you learn 
to introduce the opposite quality as the antidote. The 
hatha yoga practices help to reduce the physical and 
pranic imbalance caused by lobha and rectify this through 
purification. The raja yoga techniques refine the interaction 
between the senses and mind and then yama and niyama 
are used to change the vritti and create a positive input. 
Finally, transformation happens through cultivation of 
positive qualities that have been given in the lifestyle yama 
and niyama. This is the progression of sadhana that leads to 
lifestyle, where the positive qualities you experience inside 
are strengthened by expression in daily life. When life is 
guided by the positive, creative and joyous qualities of mind, 
then spirituality can be experienced. 


If you work towards adding more positive qualities to 
your nature, you will remain constantly aware of the 
improvement that you are trying to make for yourself, 
and this will shift your awareness from the negative to 
the positive. This is a simple method of cultivating the 
virtuous and the positive qualities in life. Ignore the 
detrimental and the bad and keep in focus the positive 
and the good. This is point one. The second point is to 
become aware of the six conditions and their interaction 
in life. The role of passion, anger, greed, infatuation, 
pride and jealousy in life must be observed, as they are 
the root cause of all psychological disturbances and 
misbehaviours. Spiritual life flowers when you manage 
these six enemies. As long as you are unsuccessful in 
managing these six states, you are only an aspirant, a 
sadhaka, trying to fine-tune your nature. Therefore, I 
have come to the conclusion that the spiritual journey 
begins with self-discovery. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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Jnana yoga begins with awareness and observation. To 
practise swadhyaya, or self-analysis, you need objective 
observation. Objectivity is the beginning of drashta bhava, 
the attitude of the witness. It is like treating an illness. When 
you start feeling sick the first thing you pay attention to are 
the symptoms. The symptoms are observed and monitored 
in order to make the correct diagnosis. When the illness is 
of the mind and emotions, objectivity goes out the window. 
Instead of being able to clearly see the reactions of mind and 
emotions, the opposite happens. 


To be conscious of the defects only in one’s own self, 
and to be conscious of only the virtues of others, is to 
see God in all. 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 


The tamasic and rajasic complexes of inferiority or superi- 
ority, projection, justification and associated distorted 
perspectives take over. It is always easier to identify the 
shortcomings and negative behaviour of others but much 
more difficult to be honest about your own. Therefore, 
swadhyaya begins with the positive intention to connect with 
truth. Connecting with truth means being able to deal with 
the negative aspects of your own personality and make the 
effort to transform them. Don’t project individual mental 
hang-ups and frustrations onto other people or situations. 
Outward projection of negativity is a complete waste of time 
which only delays further the prospect of spiritual evolution 
in life. Instead of going forwards, you go backwards. In the 
spirit of sadhana, maintain the inspiration that sustains your 
connection to yoga and have the courage to be honest and 
sincere. 

Once you are able to observe the are the different 
experiences and expressions of tamasic or rajasic lobha, it is 
possible to find the triggers, the conditions that catalyze the 
reaction. Once you identify the trigger, work to disconnect 
from that. For this two important techniques have been 
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given by Swami Niranjanananda, the first is the SWAN 
sadhana and the second is Review of the Day. SWAN helps 
you identify the internal causes of lobha by analyzing and 
fine-tuning the different components of the personality. 
Review of the Day helps you become aware of the external 
circumstances and interactions that trigger the reaction of 
lobha. 


SWAN 


SWAN is an acronym and each letter of the acronym stands 
for a particular aspect of the personality. ‘S’ stands for the 
strengths of personality, the positive qualities which are 
expressed in different ways by different people. ‘W’ stands 
for weaknesses, which indicate the shortcomings in life, the 
restrictive qualities that do not allow positivity to manifest. 
The six friends are all included under weaknesses. ‘A’ 
stands for ambition, representing the drive, motivation and 
aspiration in life. The last letter ‘N’ stands for need, the 
basic requirements whether physical, emotional, social or 
spiritual. 

Take four sheets of paper and sit down in a quiet place. 
On one sheet of paper, write what you perceive to be your 
strengths and qualities. On another write what you perceive 
to be your limitations and weaknesses. On the third write 
what you perceive to be your aspirations, ambitions and 
expectations. On the fourth sheet of paper, write your needs, 
real not supposed needs, the things required to live and be 
happy. 

Now review the weaknesses and see where lobha comes 
from. It might be insecurity, selfishness or indulgence. 
Analyze that weakness and understand its role in the 
personality. Identify a strength that can neutralize and 
counteract that weakness. Explore ways that you can develop 
and express that strength. For example, if you experience 
lobha in relation to food, sensorial restraint, discipline and 
regularity are all strengths you can develop to counteract 
that. Instead of eating whatever you want whenever you 
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feel like it, develop regularity and eat at set times only. 
Or develop the ability to share and think of others' needs 
instead of indulging your own. Generosity, magnanimity, 
and serenity are all strengths that counteract lobha. If the 
weakness is insecurity that makes you greedy for attention 
from others, develop serenity and contentment. 

Observe the ambitions, the desire of ego expression and 
projection. Analyze how ambitions are manifesting in life 
and creating lobha. Understand how lobha expresses in your 
life through ambition. If your ambition is for professional 
recognition, lobha will be there in your interactions with 
colleagues. Rather than dominating and trying to take all 
the credit which causes strife and friction, what is needed for 
harmonious interaction is to cooperate and work as a team. 
If your ambitions are for social status lobha will express in 
relation to appearance. Instead of compulsively purchasing 
the latest version of iphone and wearing the newest fashions, 
be content with what you already have. Reflect on the social 
and environmental impact of your lobha. Restrain the 
detrimental effect of ambition by developing understanding 
of your needs. Simplicity and balance are the characteristics 
of need, while excess and imbalance characterize ambitions. 
Learn to differentiate between the two and develop a 
structure of restraint for yourself. 


The third adversary is lobha, greed. We are all greedy in 
one way or the other. We become greedy even without 
knowing it. Greed is a natural behaviour of the mind. 
You cannot say, “I am not greedy.” That is an incorrect 
perception about yourself. The greed that you feel is 
for self-gratification, the need for self-gratification 
arises and manifests as greed. To manage this greed, 
apply the SWAN principle. Know your weaknesses. 
Know your ambitions and differentiate between the 
ambitions and the needs. Develop your own strengths 
to counterbalance the weaknesses. Observe the mind, 
its character, nature and behaviour. Notice when your 
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thoughts are directingyour efforts and energies for your 
own gratification and when your thoughts and energies 
are directing your actions towards connecting with other 
people. As long as the effort is directed towards you, 
greed exists. When you begin to direct those energies 
outwards, connecting with other people, then the greed 
begins to lessen. Application of the SWAN principle 
helps you to first understand greed and then aids in 
lessening the greed by helping you to make the effort 
to connect with others. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 


Review of the Day 
Every evening before you go to bed review the day. 


Į: 


10. 


Like watching a movie, view the events, situations and 
interactions during the day in reverse. From the present, 
go back in time and see yourself acting and reacting in 
different scenes throughout the day. 

Notice the situations when you experienced lobha. 

How did you express lobha? 

Try to identify the trigger. What happened to make you 
feel greedy? 

From which sense organ and sensory channel of 
information did the reaction of lobha come? 

Were you able to restrain the activity of that sense or did 
you identify with and pay more attention to it? 

Are you able to isolate the feeling of raga that came from 
the senses and sense information? What was the cause of 
raga? 

How did raga influence the mind? Were you able to 
restrain that mood and retain balance or did it take over 
the mind and behaviour? 

What was the contribution of lobha to the situation? Was 
it constructive or destructive. 

Visualize yourself being able to react differently if you 
experience the same situation again. 
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Just as you protect your garden from rodents and 
insects, you have to protect the good you are trying to 
cultivate in life from the destructive negative influences 
which surround you. You have to be observant about 
the negative things in life. One rotten apple can spoil 
the whole basket of apples, yet one good apple cannot 
rectify even one rotten apple. Therefore, you always have 
to be observant about negative, detrimental influences 
and try to maintain optimism and positivity, and learn 
all the time. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 


Pratipaksha bhavana 

Pratipaksha bhavana means cultivation of the opposite quality. 
Pratipaksha bhavana involves recognizing the moments 
when the influence of the six friends is highlighted in the 
mind and then learning how to generate the opposite 
positive influence. Rather than allowing lobha to take over 
the mind, counteract it by focusing on the opposite positive 
quality. Whenever the negative pattern of thought comes to 
the mind, instantly cultivate the opposite. When the feeling 
of lobha comes up, rather than trying to fight with the mind 
develop the opposite quality and focus on that. 

In this technique, pratipaksha bhavana is not about 
removing the negative, it is about ignoring the negative 
and cultivating the positive. Do not fight with the mind. 
Recognize what is happening inside when you feel and 
experience lobha and then focus on the opposite positive 
quality of gratitude or contentment. There are different 
ways to practise pratipaksha bhavana. One way is the natural 
spontaneous method where you bring the opposite quality 
to the front of the mind whenever the reaction of lobha 
comes up. Another method utilizes the pratipaksha bhavana 
within a simple technique of antar mouna. This can be done 
every evening, before or after japa. Both can be practised 
together and your success when confronted with the 
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different situations and interactions throughout the day will 
directly influence the progress you make with the meditative 
technigue. 


Pratipaksha bhavana is recognizing those moments, 
thoughts, flashes and expressions that cause disturbance 
in life and lead you towards suffering and replacing those 
flashes, moments, ideas, thoughts with positive, virtuous 
thoughts, ideas and acts that will bring contentment 
and joy. Make the effort to create the opposite of the 
negativity you are experiencing at present. 

Applying pratipaksha bhavana has to be done with 
the right understanding: with dispassion, detachment 
and discrimination, viveka and vairagya. They develop 
the sattwic nature, which expresses itself not in the 
form of self-rebuke and guilt, but in the form of 
encouragement. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 


TECHNIQUE 


Stage |: Preparation 
Sit in a comfortable meditation posture, preferably 
siddhasana/siddha yoni asana or padmasana. Adjust your 
position so that you do not have to move any part of the 
body during the practice. Make sure the spine is erect. 
Head, neck and shoulders should be slightly back. Place 
your hands on the knees in chin or jnana mudra. Close 
your eyes. Become aware of the breath and observe the 
flow of the natural breath. 

Stage 2: Body posture 
Switch your awareness to the body. Concentrate on your 
meditation posture. Feel your spine rising straight up 
from the floor, supporting the head. Be aware of the 
synchronized and balanced position of the arms and legs. 
Total awareness of the body. 
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Stage 3: Visualization of body 
Visualize your body externally as if you were seeing it 
in a full-length mirror. See your body in the meditation 
posture from the front, from the back, from the right side, 
from the left side, from the top. See your body from all 
sides at one time. Intensify your awareness of the body. 
Maintain full awareness. 

Stage 4: Steadiness and stillness 
Be aware of your physical body, of your meditation posture 
and of nothing else. There should be total uninterrupted 
awareness of the whole body. The body is perfectly steady 
and motionless. Develop the feeling of steadiness. 

Stage 5: Awareness of senses and sensory input 
Become aware of the external sensorial experiences and 
information. Become aware of the ears, the sensory organ 
of the ears, and observe the information being conveyed 
to the mind by the ears in the form of different sounds. 
Observe all the external sounds which you can hear. 
Observe with total awareness the experience of sound. 

Stage 6: Awareness of thoughts 
Move the awareness to the mind and the content of the 
mind. Become aware of thoughts arising inside the mind. 
Thoughts are manifestations or expressions of your inner 
self. Observe the spontaneous thinking process. Objective 
awareness. Become a witness of every thought that is 
going through the mind. 

Stage 7: Awareness of lobha 
Bring to mind an experience of lobha, a past memory 
when you have reacted to a situation with greed. Become 
aware of that expression of lobha and discover how it 
came into the mind. What was the trigger? What was the 
underlying mood or feeling of the mind at that time? 
Analyze it objectively. Which guna was predominant, 
tamas or rajas? 

Stage 8: Underlying cause 
Using the awareness of the gunas, try and locate the 
underlying cause. What is fuelling the experience of 
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lobha? Is there a particular feeling or perception that you 
have about yourself underneath the experience of greed? 
Identify the underlying cause. 


Stage 9: Pratipaksha bhavana 


Greate the feeling and experience of the opposite guality. 
The positive guality will help you to remove the cause of 
lobha, and neutralize the reaction in the mind. Enhance 
the experience of the opposite guality, and allow that 
feeling to expand. Feel the positive guality permeating 
the mind and emotions. 


Stage 10: Visualization 


Visualize the same situation where you reacted with lobha, 
but this time it is the positive guality that guides your 
actions and responses to the situation. See yourself acting 
differently and expressing the positive. 


Stage | |: Ending the practice 


Become aware of the breath. Watch the breath as it flows 
in and out. Gradually become aware of the physical body, 
of the meditation posture. Feel the weight of the body 
against the floor. Be aware of the hands resting on the 
knees. Be aware of the whole physical body. Get ready 
to end the practice. Take a deep breath in and chant Om 
three times. 


How can pratipaksha bhavana be applied? By trying. 
If one fails, it is an achievement for the simple reason 
that one tried! If one succeeds, it is the crowning glory! 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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Restraining Lobha 
with Hatha Yoga 


The spadework which we have to do in order to create 
the spontaneity of yama and niyama is the practices of 
hatha yoga. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 


Jnana yoga develops awareness and understanding of 
lobha and side by side the practices of hatha yoga develop 
restraint and control. Excessive lobha creates chemical 
imbalance in the brain and body; mind and prana are 
affected. This imbalance needs to be rectified. The hatha 
yoga practices aim at purifying, regulating and balancing 
the body, the senses, brain and the nervous system. The 
prefrontal cortex is situated at the front of the brain, behind 
the forehead and above the eyes. This area of the brain plays 
a critical role in the regulation of lobha as it relates to the 
ability to delay gratification, maintain emotional states and 
organize behaviour toward specific goals by anticipating the 
consequences of our actions. 

If this area of the brain is bypassed or overloaded with 
input and unable to function properly, it will be very difficult 
to restrain the physiological reaction of lobha. Purification, 
activation and stimulation of this area are important in 
breaking the cycle of lobha at the neuronal level. The hatha 
yoga practices given below stimulate the prefrontal cortex 
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area of the brain, rebalance the flow of neurotransmitters 
and help to harmonize the brain chemistry. This reduces 
the impact of dopamine induced chemical imbalance. The 
major sensory organs as well as the nadis connecting the 
brain and senses are purified and the pranas are stimulated. 
The brain is energized and better able to effectively manage 
and respond to sensory input. 

For full description of the technigue refer to Asana 
Pranayama Mudra Bandha by Swami Satyananda Saraswati. 
All yoga practices should be learnt under the guidance of an 
experienced teacher and due regard should be given to the 
contra-indications for each practice. Slow, systematic and 
steady practice gives the most sustainable results. 


SHATKARMAS 


Shat means six, karma or kriya means action. Shatkarma 
means the six actions of hatha yoga to externally and 
physically detoxify the body, to rectify the imbalances 
occurring due to dietary irregularities, stresses and 
anxieties, and other harmful habits. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 


To begin the process of purification the ancient hatha 
yogis designed a series of practices called shatkarmas. The 
shatkarmas of hatha yoga, prepare our bodies and minds 
for spiritual awakening and transformation by cleaning and 
balancing the five tattwas of the body. Without cleaning the 
room of a temple the divine will never descend. Similarly, 
we need to remove the impurities in our bodies, minds and 
emotions, to allow our own spiritual light to shine. 


Jala neti (nasal cleansing with water) 


Jala neti removes mucus and pollution from the nasal 
passages and sinuses, allowing air to flow without obstruc- 
tion. A balance is brought about between the right and 
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left nostrils and the corresponding left and right brain 
hemispheres, inducing a state of harmony and balance 
throughout the body and mind. This cleansing stimulates 
the frontal area of the brain, having a calming and soothing 
influence on the brain. 

Frequency: Once a week. 


Kunjal (practice of vomiting water) 
The practice of kunjal helps to rectify internal imbalances 
caused by overindulgence and release pent-up emotions and 
emotional blocks. 

Frequency: Once every two weeks. 


Laghoo shankhaprakshalana (short intestinal wash) 
Shankhaprakshalana strengthens the immune system, 
reduces excessive mucus and purifies the blood. Shankha- 
prakshalana recharges the entire pranic body, purifies the 
nadis and restores the harmony of the five pranas. The 
pranic activation and balance of right and left hemispheres 
of brain purifies and rectifies chemical imbalance. Activation 
and balance of brain hemispheres encourages mental 
harmony and peace. The impact of sensory information 
upon the brain and mind is minimized and an automatic 
state of pratyahara is induced. 
Frequency: Once a month. 


Kapalbhati 


Kapalbhati reverses the normal breathing process, which 
has a profoundly purifying effect on the cranial area and the 
frontal lobes of the brain. The chemical composition of the 
the brain is rebalanced. Mental dissipation, congestion and 
tension is reduced. Kapalbhati also stimulates the frontal 
area of the brain, enhancing optimum functionality. 

Duration: The number of respirations may be increased 
from the initial count of 10 up to 50, as the abdominal 
muscles become stronger. 
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Trataka (concentrated gazing) 
Vision is the primary sense. The eyes and the sense of sight 
provide 70% of all sensory input to the brain. Trataka helps 
to clean and detoxify the eyes, eliminates mental dissipation 
and activates and purifies the frontal lobe of the brain and 
the pineal gland. Regular practice increases the production 
of melatonin in the brain and enhances balance of brain 
chemistry. Melatonin is responsible for maintaining the 
circadian rhythm of the body, the sleep patterns, acts as a 
powerful antioxidant and also supports the immune system. 
Trataka encourages harmony between the right and left 
sides of the brain, balances the nervous system, and relieves 
nervous tension. The nadis connecting the eyes and brain 
are purified and the pranas activated. The practice of trataka 
helps to improves memory, develop good concentration and 
strong willpower. 

Duration: Beginners should gaze for 1 or 2 minutes only, 
and then close the eyes. To activate, purify and harmonize 
the brain 2 to 5 minutes daily is sufficient. 


Hatha yoga is practised in order to initiate a process in 
this physical body whereby the pranic molecules and 
the mental forces, which interact with each other in the 
scheme of life and existence, may be transformed. Unless 
the physical molecules are transformed it is of no use to 
discuss compassion and unity. A great challenge is open 
to humanity. If matter in its ultimate form is energy, 
then this physical body can be transformed through 
the systematic practice of the six cleansing techniques 
of hatha yoga, the shatkarmas. After this, asana, 
pranayama, mudra and bandha should be practised. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
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PRANAYAMA 


If people observe the breath and develop sound 
awareness for five minutes that will reduce cerebral 
and nervous tension. If there is too much pressure from 
work, then bhramari pranayama will stimulate melatonin 
which will reduce tension. People will feel more relaxed 
and peaceful thanks to the release of melatonin. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 


Bhramari pranayama (humming bee breath) 
Bhramari activates the frontal cortex of the brain, and 
relieves stress and cerebral tension. In doing so it helps in 
alleviating negative mental reactions, harmonizing the mind 
and directing the awareness inward. Bhramari activates the 
pineal gland which produces the hormone melatonin. The 
vibration of the humming sound creates a soothing effect on 
the mind and nervous system. 

Duration: To activate, purify and harmonize the brain 2 
to 5 minutes daily is sufficient. 

Technique: Those who are comfortable with bhramari 
pranayama should practise using shanmukhi mudra. 

Duration: 10 to 15 rounds. 


Ujjayi 

Ujjayi is a tranquillizing pranayama which soothes the 

nervous system and calms the mind. It has a profoundly 

relaxing effect and induces a state of sensory withdrawal. 
Duration: Begin with 10 breaths and slowly increase to 10 

minutes. 


Nadi shodhana (alternate nostril breathing) 


The practice of nadi shodhana balances the two flows of 
prana, ida and pingala, which simultaneously regulates 
and harmonizes the activity of the nervous system and the 
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brain hemispheres. It has a profoundly calming effect and 
relieves anxiety, improves concentration and stimulates the 
prefrontal cortex. The ratio establishes a calming rhythm 
for the brain and heart helping to manage stress-related 
conditions generally. 

Ratio: 1:2 

Duration: 10 to 15 rounds 


MUDRAS 


Mudras influence the physical and pranic circuitry between 
the body and the brain, channelizing and redirecting the 
energy for optimum utility. Mudras that use the sense organs 
like eyes, tongue, ears, nose and hands purify and harmonize 
the pranic conduit between the senses and the brain, 
enabling better management of sensory information. In 
particular, mudras using the eyes have a profound effect on 
the brain and directly influence the 30 to 40 percent of the 
cerebral cortex engaged in processing visual sensorial input. 


Shambhavi mudra (eyebrow centre gazing) 
Shambhavi mudra uses the eyes, the sensory organs of 
sight and has a profound effect on the brain, mind and the 
senses. Shambhavi mudra redirects the sense of sight and 
the sensory prana from the lower centres of the brain to the 
frontal cortex area. This redirection of sensory input and 
prana purifies, stimulates and harmonizes frontal cortex 
activity, calms the mind, and removes emotional stress and 
anger. Shambhavi mudra also activates the eye muscles and 
releases accumulated tension in this area. 

Duration: Start with 3 rounds and gradually increase to 5 
rounds over a period of months. 


Shanmukhi mudra (closing the seven gates) 


Shanmukhi mudra involves redirecting the awareness inside 
by closing the doors of outer perception: the two eyes, the 
two ears, the nose and the mouth. Neurological connectivity 
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between the senses and the frontal cortex is increased and 
while the awareness is introverted both ida and pingala 
are stimulated. Through this practice, areas of the cortex 
are consciously brought into relationships which would not 
normally occur. 

Duration: Start with 3 rounds and gradually increase to 5 
rounds over a period of months. 


Khechari mudra (tongue lock) 


Khechari mudra directly influences the sense of taste and 
the associated mental responses and reactions. The mudra 
stimulates pressure points located in the back of the mouth 
and the nasal cavity. A number of glands are also massaged, 
stimulating the secretion of certain hormones and of saliva. 
Khechari mudra directly influences the stimulus of pleasure 
that triggers lobha, as it reduces the sensations of hunger 
and thirst, and induces a state of inner calm and stillness. 
Duration: Practise with ujjayi pranayama for 5 to 10 minutes. 


GENERAL ASANA PROGRAM 


The following asana program can be performed daily, 
following which the mudras and pranayama given above can 
be introduced progressively. 

Tadasana x 10 

Tiryak tadasana x 10 

Kati chakrasana x 10 

Baddha hasta utthanasana x 10 

Vyghrasana x 10 

Bhujangasana x 5 

Shashankasana static 3 to 5 minutes 

Surya namaskara x 5 to 10 rounds 


The main objective of hatha yoga is to create an absolute 
balance in the interacting activities and processes of the 
physical body, mind and energy. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
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Managing Lobha 
through Raja Yoga 


When you are trying to alter the six restrictive traits, 
then the focus is not only on eradication of the negative 
but also on developing the positive. You have to work 
on two fronts: leave one step and put your foot on the 
next. Generally, people work only on one aspect, on 
lessening the negative. However, there needs to be an 
understanding of how to fill the vacuum that is created. 
Always remember that there are two aspects: one that 
you leave and one that you adopt. Without this dual 
awareness, yoga is never complete. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 


Hatha yoga techniques help to restrain the physiological 
aspects of lobha, but management of the vritti has to happen 
through the mind. By following the systematic progression 
of raja yoga it is possible to withdraw the mind from the 
entanglement with senses and sense objects and disconnect 
from the swing of raga and dwesha. In the Bhagavad Gita, 
Sri Krishna explains that when the mind is under control it 
is possible to remain free from raga and dwesha even while 
using the objects of the senses (2.64): 


Raagadveshaviyuktaistu vishayaanindriyaishcharan, 
Aatmavashyairvidheyaatmaa prasaadamadhigachchhati. 


But the self-controlled man, moving among the objects 
with the senses under restraint, and free from attraction 
and repulsion, he attains to peace. 


Yoga nidra 
The first requirement is relaxation. Positive mental qualities 
do not create stress and tension, but the six friends do. 
Relaxation is the prerequisite because lobha creates agitation 
resulting in physical and mental imbalance over the course 
of time. Without methods to release this agitation, the effect 
cumulates. To manage lobha, the first thing is to bring in the 
condition and experience of relaxation. The practice of yoga 
nidra should be used daily with the appropriate sankalpa. 
The practice of yoga nidra disconnects the mind from 
sensorial activity and engagement. When the sensorial 
connection is withdrawn, the influence of lohba is diminished 
and the grip of the vritti on the mind is lessened. A process of 
physical and mental relaxation is initiated and the tensions of 
the mind are progressively released. From relaxation comes 
balance and equipoise. The equipoised mind is able to turn 
inwards, release the negative impressions and experience its 
own luminosity. 


Pratyahara 


To use the practices of raja yoga to manage the tamasic and 
rajasic forms of lobha requires precise observation. The mind 
has to be observed objectively, in the same manner a scientist 
in a laboratory observes every minute detail of phenomenon, 
becoming aware of all the variations and combinations 
that emerge from the interaction of different substances 
in different circumstances. The field of observation begins 
at the interaction between the senses and the mind. The 
specific area of yoga that focuses on this interaction is 
pratyahara. Pratyahara is the term given in raja yoga to 
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describe the approach, technigues and methods that allow 
the practitioner to disconnect the mind from the sensorial 
inputs. Pratyahara involves reversing the flow of awareness 
from the outgoing movement that entangles the mind with 
the world to an inward movement that allows the mind to 
focus inwards and discover its own illumination. 

In order to reverse a flow, the first thing that has to 
happen is restraint of the existing motion. In order to change 
the flow of a river, a dam has to be created. When driving a 
car, you do not expect to be able to change instantaneously 
from travelling at 120 km per hour in fifth gear to reverse 
gear travelling backwards. There is a process to follow. Reduce 
the speed, change gears, reduce acceleration and only once 
the motion has stopped can you put the car into reverse gear. 
The same thing happens with the mind. Don’t expect to be 
able to reverse the outward going awareness immediately. 
Slamming on the brakes and hitting reverse does not work, 
unless you are trying to have an accident. In yoga, a process 
is given that needs to be followed systematically and steadily 
from beginning to end. This process begins with observation. 

The first thing to observe is how fast you are already 
travelling, which means becoming aware of the extent to 
which the mind is already externalized and engrossed in 
the outside world through the medium of the senses. Is 
the awareness 100% externalized? This is like driving the 
car at 200 km per hour. Everything is focused on the road 
and the terrain outside. There is no internal awareness 
and everything is dissipated. In this situation, you need to 
gradually decrease the speed, reduce acceleration and bring 
the awareness inside by becoming 20% aware of yourself 
internally and reducing the external awareness of the world 
to 80%. If 20% of awareness is internalized, you can begin 
to observe the thoughts that express lobha, and the process 
of interaction of mind with senses. To understand how to 
develop the inner awareness necessary for the management 
of lobha, the preliminary practices of kaya sthairyam, japa, 
yoga nidra and antar mouna can be used. 
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Indriya nigraha 

Once the awareness is at least 20% internalized, the next step 
is restraint or nigraha, which is like changing the gear of the 
car. It is not putting on the brakes; it is just changing the 
gears, so the intensity is less. Two techniques utilize restraint 
to manage the interaction of the senses and the mind in 
order to tackle lobha. These techniques are the yama of 
danti and the niyama of indriya nigraha. Indriya nigraha 
is sensorial restraint, and danti is mental restraint. Indriya 
nigraha is the first stage. To manage lobha at the sensory 
level, indriya nigraha can be used as a tool to develop 
awareness of the role of the senses and sensory information 
in daily life and it can be used as a technique of pratyahara. 

Indriya nigraha works at the area of interaction between 
the senses and mind. To come to this stage, reduce the 
awareness of the external world to 50% and increase the 
internal awareness to 50%. This is a state of balance between 
the internal experience and the external experience, and 
you observe this interface through the senses. The senses 
feed information to the mind. When that information comes 
within the field of awareness, there is a mental reaction 
of raga or dwesha. The object of itself has no intrinsic 
value, it is neutral and does not emit a magical frequency 
of attraction or repulsion. The mind perceives and swings 
into raga or dwesha. It may be a very subtle reaction, hardly 
perceptible, or it may be a huge spike in the consciousness 
that takes over the entire personality. You have to become 
aware of the sensory input and how the mind is connected 
to that input through raga and dwesha. It is in this second 
stage that indriya nigraha is applied. 

If you see a little puppy, that is the visual input from 
the sense of sight. The desire to pick up the puppy and 
cuddle it is the reaction of raga coming from the mind. The 
desire to take the puppy home and keep him, regardless of 
who he may belong to, or who would be looking for him, is 
unrestrained raga. Unrestrained and excessive raga is lobha. 
Instead of connecting with the raga experience, connect 
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with the sense input. Disconnect from raga. Recognize 
the cuteness of the puppy, appreciate that fully, and then 
withdraw that input. Move on and look at something else. 

From this perspective, indriya nigraha is not applying 
the brakes; it is coming into neutral in order to change 
from one gear to the next. When the speed of the mental 
reaction slows down, you can change gears, moving through 
the neutral gear. There is an initial connection with the 
sense input, but you do not stay there. Become aware of the 
sensorial input and restrain that, so using indriya nigraha 
you can disconnect from the reaction of raga or dwesha. You 
change the gear of the mind and move on. Experience the 
beauty, appreciate the cuteness, feel happy about it, but don’t 
be stuck, instead smile and move on. The mind receives 
sensory information constantly, 24 hours a day. It is only 
when the raga or dwesha reaction is prominent that the mind 
is influenced by the senses and reacts to this information. 
Therefore, it is not the sense organ or the senses that need 
to be withdrawn, but the raga and dwesha component of the 
sensory information that you disconnect. 

How easy or how difficult it is, will be determined by 
the extremity of the reaction. If the raga is intense or the 
dwesha extreme, it will be much more difficult to withdraw 
and disconnect that reaction from the sense input. The 
more raga and dwesha entangles with the sense impression, 
the heavier and stickier the sense impression becomes. 
When raga and dwesha is extreme, the sensory input can be 
repeated in the mind long after the actual object is gone, 
like a feedback loop. It is these heavy, sticky impressions that 
repeat themselves and become the pratyayas, or impressions 
in the mind. 
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TECHNIQUE 


Stage l: Preparation 
Sit in a comfortable meditation posture, preferably 
siddhasana/siddha yoni asana or padmasana. Adjust your 
position so that you do not have to move any part of the 
body during the practice. Make sure the spine is erect. 
Head, neck and shoulders should be slightly back. Place 
your hands on the knees in chin or jnana mudra. Close 
your eyes. Become aware of the breath and observe the 
flow of the natural breath. 

Stage 2: Body posture 
Switch your awareness to the body. Concentrate on your 
meditation posture. Feel your spine rising straight up 
from the floor, supporting the head. Be aware of the 
synchronized and balanced position of the arms and legs. 
Total awareness of the body. 

Stage 3: Visualization of body 
Visualize your body externally as if you were seeing it 
in a full-length mirror. See your body in the meditation 
posture from the front, from the back, from the right side, 
from the left side, from the top. See your body from all 
sides at one time. Intensify your awareness of the body. 
Maintain full awareness. 

Stage 4: Steadiness and stillness 
Be aware of your physical body, of your meditation 
posture and of nothing else. There should be total 
uninterrupted awareness of the whole body. The body is 
perfectly steady and motionless. Develop the feeling of 
steadiness. 

Stage 5: Immobility of the body 
Make a resolve, “I will not move my body throughout 
the whole practice. I will remain steady and motionless 
like a statue.” Even if you feel an impulse to move, try to 
overcome this urge. Say to yourself, “I will not move any 
part of my body until the end of the practice.” 
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Stage 6: Awareness of senses and sensory input 
Become aware of the external sensorial experiences and 
information. Become aware of the ears, the sensory organ, 
and observe the information being conveyed to the mind 
by the ears in the form of different sounds. Observe all 
the external sounds that you can hear. Observe with total 
awareness the experience of sound. 
Become aware of the skin of the body. Observe the differ- 
ent sensations of touch, the feeling of clothing against 
the skin, feeling of the feet, legs, thighs touching the 
floor, feeling of air upon the skin. Awareness of the total 
sensorial input conveyed to the mind through the skin. 
Become aware of the nose and the nostrils. Observe the 
flow of breath travelling through the nostrils. Sensorial 
input passes to the mind via the sense of smell. Maintain 
total external awareness of the sense of smell. What are 
the smells coming within the range of the senses? 
Become aware of the mouth. Observe the tongue, the 
sense organ of taste. Observe this and notice if there are 
any taste sensations within the field of your awareness. 

Stage 7: Developing drashta bhava 
Expand the awareness and become aware of the entire 
process of sensory involvement. This process is threefold. 
The first is the sense organ, the second is the object of 
experience, and the third is yourself, who is the spectator, 
the witness of this process. 
Develop this threefold awareness. Awareness of the sense 
organ experiencing, the object of experience and yourself 
as the observer of both of these processes. 
First is the ears, the sense organ, and second is the 
sounds, the object of experience. You are the witness, 
observing these. The subject and the object, the ears and 
the sound, the eyes and the form, the skin and the touch, 
the tongue and the taste, the nose and the smell. You 
are the witness, experience drashta bhava, develop the 
attitude of a witness 
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Stage 8: Awareness of raga and dwesha 
Maintain the introversion of your sense experiences, 
and observe the reaction to the sense input in the mind. 
Become aware of the different sounds registering in the 
field of your awareness. Isolate any reaction of like or 
dislike, pleasure or displeasure. Withdraw the mind from 
that reaction. The sense experiences came from outside, 
but raga and dwesha is arising inside the mind. The 
sound is outside, but the feeling of like or dislike is inside. 
You can withdraw the senses from the feeling of like or 
dislike. Disconnect the inside and the outside experience. 
Become aware of the skin of the body. Become aware of 
the different sensations of touch registering in the field 
of your awareness. Isolate any reaction of like or dislike, 
pleasure or displeasure and withdraw the mind from that 
reaction. The sensation is outside, but the feeling of like 
or dislike is inside. You can withdraw the senses from the 
feeling of like or dislike. Disconnect the inside and the 
outside experience. 
Become aware of the nose and the nostrils. Observe the 
flow of breath travelling through the nostrils conveying 
information to the mind via the sense of smell. Is there 
any sensorial input from the nose registering in the field 
of your awareness? Isolate any reaction of like or dislike, 
pleasure or displeasure and disconnect the senses from 
that reaction. Withdraw the experience of raga and 
dwesha from the senses. 
Become aware of the tongue, the sense organ of taste. 
Are there any taste sensations presently within the field 
of your awareness? Notice any feeling of like or dislike 
and then withdraw the senses from that reaction. You can 
withdraw the senses from the feeling of like or dislike. 
Disconnect the inside from the outside experience. 

Stage 9: Simultaneous awareness 
Become aware of all five senses, and the sensorial input, 
the information coming from the senses. Observe these 
one by one. This is the peripheral area of interaction 
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between the internal and the outside world. You are the 
observer of both the external experiences and the internal 
experiences and the information conduit made by the 
senses. Develop this experience. 
Stage 10: Ending the practice 

Become aware of the breath. Watch the breath as it flows in 
and out. Gradually become aware of the physical body, of 
the meditation posture. Feel the weight of the body against 
the floor. Be aware of the hands resting on the knees. Be 
aware of the whole physical body. Get ready to end the 
practice. Take a deep breath in and chant Om three times. 


Danti 

Indriya nigraha is applied before the actual reaction of lobha 
kicks in. Once the feeling of greed for the object takes over 
the mind and personality, you need danti or the technigue of 
mental restraint. Danti deals with what is happening in the 
mind, the sensation, mood, experience and colour of lobha 
that is taking over. It is the mind, its character, nature and 
behaviour that has to be restrained and withdrawn in danti. 

In the practice of danti, you try to neutralize the 
negative mental and emotional state by restraining the 
action of the mind. Here the cause of lobha is internal. The 
sensory connection was just the trigger, the sight of the cute 
puppy. After observing the sensory input, the reaction of 
raga is withdrawn through indriya nigraha and the mind 
is disconnected from that influence. If a feeling of lobha 
remains after the reaction of raga is withdrawn, that is 
an internal experience agitating the mind. This internal 
experience comes from the pratyayas already embedded in 
the mind. This is why the practice of danti is more difficult, 
because the problem and the process of counteracting that 
problem is purely internal. 

The first step is awareness, observation of what is 
happening in the mind and the second is to counteract that. 
If you are able to observe the pratyayas interacting with the 
vritti Of lobha, then there is also the possibility to neutralize 
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their effect and influence. The power of negative impressions 
to control and influence the mind is neutralized by restraint 
and disconnection. In danti also the concept of restraint 
does not mean slamming on the brakes, or fighting with the 
mind in order to control it. Before the reaction increases in 
intensity, you have to reduce the acceleration and slow down. 
Then observe the oscillations of the mind, the patterns and 
behaviour. 

What you observe is the vritti of lobha interacting with 
pratyayas, the stored impressions. This field of memory 
and stored experience forms the mental conditioning and 
triggers different reactions and attitudes of mind. Once the 
pratyaya is identified, isolate that memory and withdraw the 
mind from that impression. This cuts the link between lobha 
and the pratyaya. The pratyaya is past experience and lobha 
is the present reaction. The link between these two needs 
to be withdrawn. Sometimes this will be comparatively easy, 
and other times it will be more difficult, depending on the 
intensity of the reaction and the heaviness of the pratyaya. 
The heavier the impression, the stronger the gravitational 
force of the vritti that develops in the mind. Countering 
the influence of these mental patterns takes sincere and 
sustained effort, but repeated practice clears the darkness of 
past impressions, revealing the latent potentials and inner 
effulgence of the mind. 


TECHNIQUE 


Stage |: Preparation 

Sit in a comfortable meditation posture, preferably 
siddhasana/siddha yoni asana or padmasana. Adjust your 
position so that you do not have to move any part of the 
body during the practice. Make sure the spine is erect. 
Head, neck and shoulders should be slightly back. Place 
your hands on the knees in chin or jnana mudra. Close 
your eyes. Become aware of the breath and observe the 
flow of the natural breath. 
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Stage 2: Body posture 
Switch your awareness to the body. Concentrate on your 
meditation posture. Feel your spine rising straight up 
from the floor, supporting the head. Be aware of the 
synchronized and balanced position of the arms and legs. 
Total awareness of the body. 

Stage 3: Visualization of body 
Visualize your body externally as if you were seeing it 
in a full-length mirror. See your body in the meditation 
posture from the front, from the back, from the right side, 
from the left side, from the top. See your body from all 
sides at one time. Intensify your awareness of the body. 
Maintain full awareness. 

Stage 4: Steadiness and stillness 
Be aware of your physical body, of your meditation 
posture and of nothing else. There should be total 
uninterrupted awareness of the whole body. The body is 
perfectly steady and motionless. Develop the feeling of 
steadiness. 

Stage 5: Immobility of the body 
Make a resolve, “I will not move my body throughout 
the whole practice. I will remain steady and motionless 
like a statue.” Even if you feel an impulse to move, try to 
overcome this urge. Say to yourself, “I will not move any 
part of my body until the end of the practice.” 

Stage 6: Awareness of senses and sensory input 
Become aware of the external sensorial experiences 
and information. Become aware of the ears, the sensory 
organ, and observe the information conveyed to the mind 
by the ears in the form of different sounds. Observe all 
the external sounds that you hear. Observe with total 
awareness the experience of sound. The sounds are 
conveyed to the mind through the ears. 
Become aware of the skin of the body. Observe the 
different sensations of touch, the feeling of clothing 
against the skin, feeling of the feet, legs, thighs touching 
the floor, feeling of air upon the skin. Observe the 
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sensations, the sensorial input from the skin coming 
within the field of awareness. 
Become aware of the nose and the nostrils. Observe the 
flow of breath travelling through the nostrils. Maintain 
total external awareness of the sense of smell. Is there 
any sensorial input from the nose? What are the smells 
coming within the range of the senses? 
Become aware of the mouth. Observe the tongue, the 
sense organ of taste. Observe this and notice if there are 
any taste sensations within the field of your awareness. 

Stage 7: Developing drashta bhava 
Expand the awareness and become aware of the entire 
process of sensory involvement. This process is threefold. 
The first is the sense organ, the second is the object of 
experience, and the third is yourself, who is the spectator, 
the witness of this process. 
Develop this threefold awareness. Awareness of the sense 
organ experiencing, the object of experience and yourself 
as the observer of both of these processes. 
First is the ears, the sense organ, and second is the 
sounds, the object of experience. You are the witness, 
observing these. The subject and the object, the ears and 
the sound, the eyes and the form, the skin and the touch, 
the tongue and the taste, the nose and the smell. You 
are the witness, experience drashta bhava, develop the 
attitude of a witness. 

Stage 8: Awareness of thoughts 
Move from this sensorial awareness to the mind and 
the content of the mind. Become aware of thoughts 
arising inside the mind. Thoughts are manifestations or 
expressions of your inner self. Observe the spontaneous 
thinking process. Become a witness of every thought that 
is going through the mind. 

Stage 9: Identification of raga 
Select one thought which is associated with pleasure, 
liking, and attraction to an object or experience. Observe 
the feelings associated with that experience of raga. 
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Become aware of the mood of the mind, how the mind 
feels when associating with an object or experience that 
gives pleasure. 

Stage 10: Identification of lobha 
Become aware of the reaction of lobha. Observe the 
colour of the experience. Observe the nature and 
behaviour of the mind. Analyze it objectively. Which guna 
is predominating? Is it tamasic or is it rajasic? 

Stage II. Danti 
Observe the experience of lobha and notice the impres- 
sions or memories coming to the surface. Observe the 
interaction of lobha with memories. Now withdraw the 
connection between lobha and the memory, disconnect 
the present pattern of mind from the past event, simply 
observe objectively and then withdraw the link between 
lobha and the content, the impressions of mind. Restrain 
and withdraw the activity and interaction of lobha in the 
mind. 

Stage 12: Ending the practice 
Become aware of the breath. Watch the breath as it flows 
in and out. Gradually become aware of the physical body, 
of the meditation posture. Feel the weight of the body 
against the floor. Be aware of the hands resting on the 
knees. Be aware of the whole physical body. Get ready 
to end the practice. Take a deep breath in and chant Om 
three times. 
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Pratyahara does not stop with observing the thoughts 
and the surface activity of the mind. Dharana does not 
stop with the attainment of concentration and one- 
pointedness; that is the definition of the word dharana. 
Dhyana, meditation, does not begin by closing the eyes, 
but begins when you have subdued the six enemies 
of life. The journey begins when you overcome the 
six conditions that disturb the balance and peace of 
mind and life. The purpose of yoga sadhana is not the 
management of thoughts or even the management of 
emotions. You have to move towards the cause of the 
disturbance in relation to the six enemies that you 
confront every day. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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9 


Transforming Lobha 
through Daan 


This is a message to each and everyone. If you bake 
four loaves of bread, one loaf is for society. You have to 
share your joy, your booty, your money. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 


The sadhana which has been given by saints and sages for 
the removal of selfishness and lobha is daan. Daan is that 
form of giving which benefits both the giver and the receiver 
and generates social, environmental and spiritual harmony. 
Everyone can practise, regardless of culture, geography, 
language and religion. The practice of daan is the simplest 
sadhana, yet it contains within it the potential for profound 
spiritual transformation. Daan is the beginning of love, not 
the selfish constrained and constricted love of desire, but 
the limitless expression of purity that manifests when you 
connect to the strength within your own heart. 


Stage 1 

The sadhana begins with the area of your existing attach- 
ments, family and friends. Attachment is also a form of 
lobha and to eradicate attachment is very difficult. Do not 
try to negate your attachments in the practice of daan. 
Instead use the attachment as an opportunity to express 
positivity in daily life and make the effort to expand the 
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sphere of attachment. In the sadhana of daan the raga 
existing between you and the people you love is utilized to 
bypass the selfishness of lobha. It is easy to give to people 
who are near and dear because they are associated with raga, 
attachment and a corresponding positive sentiment in the 
heart. Practise giving to the people around you with whom 
you interact every day. This does not mean going to the mall 
and coming back with ten bags of designer items to give to 
your friends and family. That is materialism. Materialism 
does not provide a solution to lobha, but sharing what you 
have with others does. 

It is the positive of life that should be shared with family 
and friends. Use every opportunity to give something 
positive. Daan does not have to be limited to material 
items especially in this initial stage. Kindness, support, 
encouragement, and reassurance are a form of daan. In the 
Mahabharata the ultimate daan is said to be an assurance to 
all creatures of love and affection and abstention from any 
kind of injury. Every good act can be a form of daan. When 
you connect with your inner positivity, express that, let the 
experience of joy and happiness be your gift to others. 


When mankind learns how to love and serve one another, 
to be kind and tolerant to one another, to help one 
another and to share the problems, worries and ideas 
of others, then your family, your society and the world 
will be a better place to live in. 

A time should come when people cultivate the habit 
of giving. You should give to everyone, even the affluent, 
not only to the poor and the destitute. God does not 
discriminate between rich and poor. He gives to all. He 
gives to the poorest of the poor and the wealthiest of 
the wealthy too. This is the way of God and we should 
learn it. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
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Stage 2 

The next stage involves expanding the range of attachment, 
utilizing the existing raga to propel the awareness beyond 
the confines of self-identification. Instead of identifying with 
the world around in relation to yourself — my friends, my 
house, my dog, my garden — expand the range of attachment 
and begin to identify with other people. Expand the range 
of your sentiments. Daan creates this expansion when you 
think of those people with whom you are acquainted, but 
not emotionally attached or close, like distant relatives, old 
friends, colleagues and neighbours. Cultivate a feeling of 
kindness towards these people and express that through 
small acts of giving and sharing. 


Swami Sivananda was avery generous and large-hearted 
man, his heart was completely open, without any doors 
or windows. He was not at all interested in accumulating 
wealth. He would say, “Spend more than you have. Feed 
the poor. Give them medicine. Give blankets to the 
pilgrims. Make arrangements for drinking water during 
the summer and extend all possible help to the sadhus 
and sannyasins.” Whenever anyone came to ask him for 
something he would say, “Go on, give it to him.” Once 
he completely cleaned out the whole ashram. We had 
no blankets because he had given them all away. 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
Stage 3 


Finally, learn to give to those who are strangers. The 
Hitopadeshah states: 


Tatakan Tanda er II 
he) Oo ON N 
Udaaracharitaanaam tu vasudhaiva kutumbakam. 


For those with an open heart the whole world becomes 
their neighbourhood. 
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The opening of the heart to embrace the world as one neigh- 
bourhood is the description of a spiritual breakthrough. 
This stage of daan involves developing the ability to think of 
others who are not related to you, strangers, people you have 
never met and have no interaction with. It means that the 
awareness has expanded and a new circuit and connection is 
established. The sphere of attachment expands beyond the 
mental constraints of raga and dwesha and the self-oriented 
desires and expressions of lobha are transcended. It is the 
same energy of mind, but the direction has changed. 


To be kind and loving is daan. To forget and forgive 
some harm done to you is daan. A kind word said to 
a suffering man is daan. Removing a thorn or a glass- 
piece on the road is daan. 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 


At this level daan is the expression of an ability to think 
favourably of others. Daan is an attitude of selflessness and 
goodwill. Daan is benevolence in action. It is in this stage 
that lobha is transcended and the accumulation of material 
resources are engaged to benefit others. The surplus of life 
should be shared. If you have more than you need, give to 
those who are less fortunate. Give what you can to relieve 
the plight of the needy. How much and what you give is 
less important than the feeling with which it is given. Daan 
is given without thought of recompense or reward, because 
the feeling that sustains the gift is a connection between 
two people. That begins with the sincere intention to bring 
goodness into life. This unites you with the feeling of 
universal goodwill and opens the doors of the heart to the 
experience of supreme love. 
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See God everywhere. Share with all. The major portion 
must be given to others. Destroy the ingrained miserli- 
ness. Your heart will expand. You will have a broad 
outlook on life. You will have a new wide vision. You can 
feel the help you get from the indweller of the heart. 
You can experience an indescribable thrill of divine 
ecstasy and spiritual bliss. This will give you tremendous 
inner strength. 

I have understood that it is the foremost duty of man 
to learn to give, give in charity, to give in plenty, to give 
with love and without expectation of reward, because one 
does not lose anything by giving, on the other hand the 
giver is given back a thousand fold. This I understand 
to be equivalent to jnana yajna, the sacrifice of wisdom. 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 
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10 
Six-Month Sadhana Capsule 


The six friends disrupt the harmony and the flow of 
energy in the mind. They divert the inner attention 
from the goal that you have in front of you. The goal 
is the experience of the three conditions of life: satyam, 
truth; shivam, auspicious nature; and sundaram, beauty, 
which you can appreciate and incorporate in your own 
lifestyle. The purpose of yoga is to come to this point 
of total experience: the experience of truth, the experi- 
ence of everything uplifting, positive and auspicious, 
and the experience and awareness of the beauty that 
surrounds you. This is the purpose of yoga. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 


A six-month sadhana capsule is given here to help aspirants 
work systematically and progressively through the gunas in 
the effort to transform lobha. 
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MONTH 1 AND 2 


Hatha yoga 
Asana: sadhana as given 
Pranayama: bhramari, ujjayi 
Shatkarmas: trataka, neti once a week 


Jnana yoga 
SWAN weekly: 
Identify one strength to counteract the weakness that 
catalyzes lobha 
Review of the Day every night 


Raja yoga 
Yoga nidra 


Lifestyle sadhana 


l. Practise stage 1 of daan with one small act of giving to 
family or friends every day. 
2. Experience gratitude for what you have received. 


The attainment of inner purity is achieved when you 
have vanquished all six conditions. The purity and 
peace that is achieved is not an imposed idea. It is not 
something to strive for; rather, it is a natural outcome 
of you having managed your six conditions. With this 
purity of self and peace of mind you start your spiritual 
journey. 


—Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati 
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MONTH 3 AND 4 


Hatha yoga 
Asana: sadhana as given 
Pranayama: bhramari, ujjayi 
Mudra: khechari mudra 
Shatkarmas: kapalbhati, trataka 


Jnana yoga 

SWAN weekly: 
Identify one ambition that catalyzes lobha 
Develop understanding of your needs to counter your 
ambitions 
Develop the experience of santosha 

Review of the Day every night 

Pratipaksha bhavana 


Raja yoga 
Yoga nidra daily 
Indriya nigraha daily 


Lifestyle sadhana 

l. Practise stage 1 of daan with one small act of giving to 
family or friends every day. 

2. Experience gratitude for what you have received. 

3. Practise stage 2 of daan and give to distantly connected 
people. 

4. Share your positivity, not your negativity. 


When man’s religious conscience is tinged with love, 
tolerance and goodwill, then the other parts of his 
personality, his thoughts, his speech and his actions are 
all bound to be loving. He will not be greedy; he will 
not be swayed by lust and anger; he will not be jealous; 
he will not be arrogant. 


—Swami Sivananda Saraswati 
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MONTH 5 AND 6 


Hatha yoga 


Asana: sadhana as given 

Pranayama: bhramari, ujjayi 

Mudra: khechari mudra, shambhavi mudra 
Shatkarmas: kapalbhati, trataka, laghoo 
shankaprakshalana once a month 
Bhramari, ujjayi, khechari mudra 
Kapalbhati, trataka, shambhavi 


Jnana yoga 


Pratipaksha bhavana 
Review of the Day every night 


Raja yoga 


Yoga nidra daily 
Indriya nigraha daily first month 
Danti daily second month 


Maintain your lifestyle sadhana 


l. 


2 
3: 


4. 
5. 


. Share your positivity, not your negativity. 
. Teach your children to share and give to others. 


ID 


Practise stage 1 of daan with one small act of giving to 
family or friends every day. 

Experience gratitude for what you have received. 
Practise stage 2 of daan and give to distantly connected 
people. 

Evaluate what you have, and what is surplus to your actual 
reguirement share that with others. 

Practise stage 3 of daan and give to the needy once a month. 


The society that only knows the culture of receiving 
and not giving promotes social exploitation. To strike 
a balance in society we should teach children to follow 
the culture of give and take. If we don’t receive from 
others, how can we give? 


—Swami Satyananda Saraswati 
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SATYANANDA YOGA 
BIHAR YOGA 


The six conditions of the mind are kama, desire; krodha, 
anger; lobha, greed; mada, arrogance; moha, infatuation; and 
matsarya, envy or jealousy. These conditions prevent the 
free flow of positive emotion and your expression of the 
best human qualities. The six conditions are responsible for 
disconnecting you from your peace, joy and inner luminosity 
and they have to be confronted if you wish to experience 
your spiritual nature. 


Transforming Lobha explores the many faces of greed. Lobha 
is based on insecurity and the fear of not having enough. 
Overcoming greed is an essential goal for every one of us, 
as both our inner evolution and the ecological health of the 
world we live in depend on it. Practical sadhanas are given 
to manage any form of greed in our day-to day life. 


This is the first book in the series on the the six conditions 
of the mind. 


LICATIO, 
evel NS % 


Front cover depicts one 
who has transformed lobha 
ISBN : 978-81-9389 1 8-0-3 and become luminous 


